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MORNINGS WITH THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Ir was on a fine morning in May 1840, that I first called 
on Mr Campbell. He then lived in chambers, No. 61, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, up two pairs of stairs. He had 
offered to act as cicerone, and show me the lions of Lon- 
don; and it was with no small pride and pleasure that 
I repaired to the spot, where he was so often to be seen 
pacing up and down in solitary meditation. He was 
always a great walker, and this habit continued with 
him to the last. I found on the outer door of his rooms, 
below the brass knocker, a slip of paper on which was 
written, in his neat classical-like hand, this curious 
announcement—‘ Mr Campbell is particularly engaged, 
and cannot be seen till past two o'clock.’ As he had 
expressly mentioned that I should call between nine 
and ten o’clock, I concluded that this prohibition could 
not be meant to be universal, and resolved to hazard an 
application. He received me with great kindness, and 
explained that the announcement on his door was in- 
tended to scare away a bore, who had been annoying him 
with some manuscripts, and would neither take a re- 
fusal nor brook delay. The poet was breakfasting in 
his sitting-room, which was filled with books, and had 
rather a showy appearance. The carpet and tables were 
littered with stray volumes, letters, and papers; whence 
I inferred that his housemaid was forbidden to inter- 
fere with the arrangements of his sanctum. At this 
time he was, like Charles Lamb, a worshipper of the 
‘great plant,’ and tobacco pipes were mingled with 
the miscellaneous literary wares. A large print of the 
queen hung near the fireplace, the gilded frame of which 
was covered with lawn paper. He drew my attention to 
the picture, and said it had been presented to him by 
her majesty. He valued it highly : ‘ money could not buy 
it from me,’ he remarked. In another part of the room 
was a painting of a little country girl, with a coarse 
shawl of network pulled over her head and shoulders. 
The girl was represented as looking out below the shawl 
with a peculiarly arch and merry expression, some- 
thing like Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Puck. He seemed 
to dote upon this picture, praised the arch looks of the 
‘sly little minx,’ and showed me some lines which he 
had written upon her. These he afterwards published ; 
but as they are comparatively little known, and are not 
unworthy of his genius, I subjoin them :— 
ON GETTING HOME THE PORTRAIT OF A FEMALE CHILD, 
SIX YEARS OLD, PAINTED BY EUGENIO LATILLA, 

Type of the cherubim above, 

Come, live with me, and be my love! 

Smile from my wall, dear roguish sprite, 

By sunshine and by candle-light ; 

For both look sweetly on thy traits ; 

Or, were the Lady Moon to gaze, 

She'd welcome thee with lustre bland, 

Like some young fay from fairy-land. 


Cast in simplicity’s own mould, 

How canst thou be so manifold 

In sportively-distracting charms? 

Thy lips—thine eyes—thy little arms 
That wrap thy shoulders and thy head, 
In homeliest shawl of netted thread, 
Brown woollen network ; yet it seeks 
Accordance with thy lovely cheeks, 
And more becomes thy beauty’s bloom 
Than any shawl from Cashmere’s loom, 
‘Thou hast not to adorn thee, girl, 
Flower, link of gold, or gem, or pearl— 
I would not let a ruby speck 

The peeping whiteness of thy neck : 
Thou need’st no casket, witching clf, 
No gaud—thy toilet is thyself ; 

Not even a rosebud from the bower, 
Thyself a magnet, gem, and flower. 

My arch and playful little creature, 
Thou hast a mind in every feature ; 
Thy brow with its disparted locks, 
Speaks language that translation mocks; 
Thy lucid eyes so beam with soul, 

They on the canvass seem to roll— 
Instructing both my head and heart 

To idolise the painter's art. 

He marshals minds to Beauty's feast— 
He is Humanity’s high priest, 

Who proves by heavenly forms on earth, 
How much this world of ours is worth. 
Inspire me, child, with visions fair ! 
For children, in creation, are 

The only things that could be given 
Back, and alive—unchanged—to Heaven.’ 


The verses were written on folio paper, the lines wide 
apart, to leave room for correction—for Campbell, it 
is well known, was a laborious and fastidious corrector. 
The passion for children which he here evinces, led 
some time afterwards to a ludicrous circumstance. He 
saw a fine child, about four years old, one day walking 
with her nurse in the Park; and on his return home, 
he could not rest for thinking of his ‘child sweet- 
heart,’ as he called her, and actually sent an adver- 
tisement to the Morning Chronicle, making inquiries 
after his juvenile fascinator, giving his own address, 
and stating his age to be sixty-two! The incident illus- 
trates the intensity of his affections, as well as the 
liveliness of his fancy—for, alas! the poet had no home- 
object to dwell upon, to concentrate his hopes and his 
admiration. Several hoaxes were played off on the 
susceptible poet in consequence of this singular adver- 
tisement. One letter directed him to the house of an 
old maid, by whom he was received very cavalierly. He 
told his story—but ‘the wretch,’ as he used to say, with 
a sort of peevish humour, ‘bad never heard either of 
him or his poetry!’ 

When I had read the lines, Mr Campbeil retired for a 
few minutes. ‘You can look over the books,’ he said, 


‘till I return.’ Who has not felt the pleasure of look- 
ing over the shelves of a library, with all their varied 
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and interesting associations? The library of a man of 
genius, too, has peculiar attraction, for it seems to admit 
us to his familiar thoughts, tastes, and studies. Camp- 
bell’s library was not very extensive. There were some 
good old editions of the classics, a set of the Biographie 
Oniverselle, some of the French, Italian, and German 
authors, the Edinburgh Encyclopedia (to which he had 
been a large contributor), and several standard English 
works, none very modern. He did not care much 
to keep up with the literature of the day; and his 
chief delight was—when not occupied with any task— 
to lounge, in his careless indolent way, over some old 
favourite author that came recommended to him by 
early recollections. He occasionally made i 
notes on the books he read. I happened to take down 
the first volume of ‘The Beauties of English Poesy, 
selected by Oliver Goldsmith, 1767. On the blank 
leaf of this unfortunate compilation Campbell had 
written the fact, that ‘ poor Goldy’ had inserted among 
his ‘ Beauties,’ desi: for young readers, Prior’s stories 
of Hans Carvel and the Ladle. ‘The circumstance,’ he 
added, ‘is as good as the tales, besides having the ad- 
vantage of being true.’ I may here remark, that Mr 
Campbell could scarcely ever read Goldsmith’s poetry 
without shedding tears. 

The poet soon returned from his dressing-room. He 
was generally careful as to dress, and had none of Dr 
Johnson’s indifference to fine linen. His wigs (of 
which he had a great number) were always nicely ad- 
justed, and scarcely distinguishable from natural hair ; 
while about an inch of whisker on the cheek was 
coloured with some dark powder, to correspond with the 
wig. His appearance was interesting and handsome. 
Though rather below the middle size, he did not seem 
little; and his large dark eye and countenance alto- 
gether bespoke great sensibility and acuteness. His thin 
quivering lip and delicate nostril were highly expres- 
sive. When he spoke, as Leigh Hunt has remarked, 
dimples played about his mouth, ‘ which nevertheless 
had something restrained and close in it, as if some 
gentle Puritan had crossed the breed, and left a stamp 
on his face, such as we often see in the female Scotch 
face rather than the male.’ He had, like Milton, a 
‘delicate tunable voice,’ its high notes being somewhat 
sharp and painful. When a youth, Campbell was 
singularly beautiful, which, added to the premature 
development of his taste and genius, made him an object 
of great interest. A few literary persons still survive 
(Joanna Baillie among the number) who knew him at 
this period, and remember him, like a vision of youth, 
with great enthusiasm. He was early in flower—the 
fruit, perhaps, scarcely corresponding (at least in quan- 
tity) with the richness of the blossom. Campbell 
was quite sensible of his interesting appearance, and 
was by no means disposed to become venerable. He 
cared little for the artist who copied nature exactly. 
Lawrence painted and Baily sculptured him en beau. 
Late in life he sat to Park, the sculptor, but he would 
not take off his wig; and the bust (a true and vigorous 
one) was no especial favourite because of its extreme 

ty. In personal neatness and fastidiousness, no 
less than in genius and taste, Campbell, in his best days, 
resembled Gray. Each was distinguished by the same 
careful finish in composition, the same classical predi- 


lections and lyrical fire, rarely but strikingly displayed. | § 


In ordinary life they were both somewhat finical, yet 
with great freedom and idiomatic plainness in their un- 
reserved communications; Gray’s being evinced in his 
letters, and Campbell’s in conversation. Gray was more 
studious of his dignity ; Campbell often acted rashly 
from the impulse of the moment, careless of conse- 
quences. When the late Mr Telford, the engineer, re- 
monstrated with him on the inexpediency of contract- 
ing an early marriage, he said gaily, ‘When shall I 
be better off? I have fifty pounds, and six months’ 
work at gh ia!’ To these personal n 

I may add, that accent was not strongly- 


marked, and did not detract from his point and elegance 
either as a lecturer or converser. ; 

We shortly sallied out. Mr Campbell was rather 
nervous, and hesitated at the street crossings. I said 
the noise of London was intolerable, but that long usage 
must reconcile people to it. ‘Never with some,’ said 
he ; ‘I have been used to it for nearly forty years, and 
am not yet reconciled to it.’ He certainly seemed un- 
easy when within the full sound of the great Babel and 
her interminable roar. When we got to a quiet alley or 
court, he breathed more freely, and talked of literature. 
He expressed his regret at having edited Shaks 
or rather written his life for a popular edition of the 
dramas, as he had done it hurriedly, though with the 
right feeling. ‘What a glorious fellow Shakspeare must 
have been,’ said he; ‘ Walter Scott was fine, but had a 
worldly twist.“ Shakspeare must have been just the 
man to live with.’ He spoke with affection and high 
respect of Lord Jeffrey. ‘Jeffrey, said he, ‘will be 
quite happy now. As a judge, he has nothing to do but 
seek and follow truth. As an advocate, he must often 
have had to support cases at which his moral nature 
revolted.’ Talking of Jeffrey’s criticism, I instanced his 
review of Campbell’s Specimens of the Poets, which is 
copious, eloquent, and discriminating. ‘ You must have 
taken great pains with some of the lives,’ I said. ‘I did,’ 
he replied, ‘ yet they say I am | There is a washy, 
wordy style of criticism, and of telling facts, which looks 
specious, and imposes on many: I wanted, above all 
things, to avoid that.’ ‘You might perhaps have 
added to your Specimens with advantage. Part of 
Thomson’s Seasons, for example, might have been given, 
as well as the first canto of the Castle of Indolence.’ 
‘The Castle of Indolence is a glorious poem,’ was his 
only answer. It must be admitted that in his selec- 
tions from the poets Mr Campbell sometimes betrays 
the waywardness and caprice of a man of genius; but 
his criticism is invariably sound, and his style of nar- 
rative picturesque and graceful. ‘Spenser,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘is too prolix—his allegory too protracted. 
Here Thomson, from the nature of his subject, had the 
advantage. What a fine picture is that of Spenser 
reading the Fairy Queen to Raleigh on the green beside 
his Irish castle! Raleigh such a noble fellow, and 
Spenser so sweet a poet; and the country so savage, 
with its Irish kernes and wild Desmonds, with their 
saffron-coloured kilts and flowing hair!’ And the 
kindling poet quoted some of Spenser’s lines— 

* Isat, as was my trade, 
Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hoar, 
Keeping my sheep amongst the coolly shade 
Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore.’ 

* The Mole,’ said Campbell, ‘ is the Balligowra hills, and 
the Mulla is the Awbeg river: they should change 
the names, making Spenser godfather. With equal 
poetical grace Spenser calls Raleigh the “Shepherd of 
the Ocean,” and the “ Summer’s Nightingale,” both fine 
characteristic appellations. I like the last particularly, 
for Raleigh was really a poet, and he planted all about 
his house at Youghal with myrtles and sweet-smelling 
plants. Spenser’s place, Kilcolman Castle, was only a 
few miles from Youghal, and no doubt they saw many 
sunsets together.’ Campbell was here on a congenial 
theme, and.I am tempted to quote what he has said so 
eloquently and picturesquely on the same subject in his 
pecimens :— 

‘When we conceive Spenser reciting his compositions 
to Raleigh in a scene so beautifully appropriate, the 
mind casts a pleasing retrospect over that influence 
which the enterprise of the discoverer of Virginia, and 
the genius of the author of the Fairy Queen, have re- 
nar teh produced on the fortune and language of 

ngland. The fancy might even be pardoned for a 
momentary superstition, that the genius of their country 
hovered, unseen, over their meeting, casting her first 
look of regard on the that was destined to inspire 
her future Milton, the other on the maritime hero 
who paved the way for colonising distant regions of the 
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ivy ; but the situation is still lonely and beautiful — 
undefaced by any incongruous images or associations. 


Some of Raleigh’s myrtles have also been pi 

and his house still stands. The melancholy fate of 
both these great men deepens the interest with which 
we regard their residences, The poet, as is w 
known, was driven from Kilcolman by a furious band 
of rebels, who set fire to the castle, burning an infant 
child in the ruins, and causing, within a few months, 
from melancholy and despair, the death of the gifted 


suns 
. Campbell was keenly alive to such impressions, and 
loved to tread as it were in the footsteps of the departed 
great. He regretted that only one of Milton’s London 
houses should be left—one occupied by him when Latin 
in Westminster. This house looks into St 

James’s Park, and is situated in York Street (No. 18), 
in a poor and squalid neighbourhood; but it was then 
‘a pretty garden-house, next door to the Lord Scuda- 
more’s.’ Milton occupied it eight years—from 1651 to 
1659. We went also to Dryden’s last residence, in 
Gerrard Street, Soho. Here ‘ glorious John’ wrote his 
magnificent Ode and his Fables, and here he died on 
May morning 1700. The house is a respectable old- 
fashioned dwelling. It was formerly occupied by a 
comely dame—a Wife of Bath—who dealt in contraband 
laces, gloves, &c. The late Lord Holland often called 
to see the interior; but the cautious mistress, presum- 
ing that his portly and comfortable presence was that 
of a custom-house officer or other government function- 
ary, kept the door in her hand, and steadily rejected 
the solicitations of the peer. Windmill Street, where 
Sir Richard Steele ran off on seeing the bailiff, is in the 
close vicinity, and the incidents are, in character and 
keeping, not unlike each other. There was also Con- 
greve’s house at Surrey Street, in the Strand; John- 
son’s famous residence in Bolt Court, Fleet Street (now 
profaned, as he would deem it, by its conversion into a 
printing-office for a dissenters’ newspaper), and poor 
Goldsmith’s chambers in the Temple, No. 2, Brick 
His rooms were on the right hand ascending 

the staircase (as the faithful Mr Prior relates in his 
Memoir), and consisted of three apartments. These 
are now occupied by a solicitor, who pens law papers 
in the room where Goldy wrote his plays, or watched 
the rooks cawing about the time-honoured court and 


garden. 

‘I have, he says in his Animated Nature, ‘often 
amused myself with observing their plan of policy from 
my window in the Temple, that looks upon a grove 
w they have made a colony in the midst of the 
city. At the commencement of spring, the rookery, 
which during the continuance of winter seemed to have 
been deserted, or only guarded by about five or six, like 
old soldiers in a garrison, now begins to be once more 
frequented; and in a short time all the bustle and 
hurry of business is fairly commenced.’ 


And there they still bustle and hy in spring, while 
Goldsmith without a stone in Temple bury- 
ing-ground. poet’s apartments were looked upon 


as airy and even splendid in their day. The walls are 
but have now a dingy appearance. Their 

occupant was thought to have spent an unnecessarily 
large sum (1.400) in furnishing them, yet the sale cata- 
logue (printed by Prior) shows only one department of 
profuse expenditure—one highly characteristic of the 
8 principal foible, personal vanity. He had only one 

one sofa, and a moderate com of necessaries, 
but he had ‘two oval glasses, gilt frames,’ ‘two ditto, 


-glass, 
gilt frame.’ In this multiplicity of mirrors the poet 
could dress and admire his little undignified person, 
arrayed in his bloom-coloured coat and blue silk 
breeches. Goldsmith, though contemned and laughed 
at in his day, and held far inferior to his ‘illustrious 
friend Johnson, now overtops the whole of that brilliant 
circle in real popularity and genuine fame. ‘The 
wonder is,’ as Campbell remarked, ‘ how one leading so 


ell | strange a life from his youth upwards, could have stored 


his mind with so much fine knowledge, taste, and 
imagery. His essays are full of thought, and overflow 
with choice and beautiful illustration.’ 

‘Have you been to Windsor?’ asked Mr Campbell. 
I replied that I had, and spoke of the magnificence 
of the palace and the parks. ‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘the old 
oaks—the noble old oaks. Did you notice how they 
spread out their gnarled roots and branches, laying hold 
of the earth with their talons? and he put out his 
clenched hand to help the expression of his vigorous 
and poetical image. All Scotchmen visiting London in 
spring should go, he said, a night or two to Windsor, 
Kew, or Richmond, to hear the nightingale. It was 
also heard in full voice in the grove around Sion House, 
the seat of the Duke of Northumberland. He thought 
Milton’s description of the nightingale’s note correct as 
well as rich— 

The Attic bird 
Triiis her thick-warbled notes the summer long. 


He maintained, also, with Chaucer and Charles James 
Fox (a singular juxtaposition), that the nightingale’s 
note was a merry one, and ‘though Theocritus mentions 
nightingales six or seven times, he never mentions their 
note as plaintive or melancholy.’ Because it is heard 
in the silence of night, generally when we are alone, and 
amidst the gloom of thick w we attach melancholy 
associations to it. ‘For English nature, feeling, 
and expression, read Dryden. He is the best informer 
and expositor.’ We must understand this as applicable 
to Dryden’s late productions—not his rhyming i 
and stiff quatrains, which are anything but natural or 
pleasing.— To be continued, 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 


Plants.—In watching the development of plants, one is 
sometimes almost inclined to believe that their move- 
ments are the result of premeditation and thought, so 
nearly do they approach to the actions of animals. 

A few plants of sweet pea, dug up when very young, 
were placed upon a table with their small springi 
rootlets turned half way round from a wet sponge pues 
within two inches of the seed lobes. In two days the 
rootlets had twisted completely round till their extremities 
touched the sponge, from which they could derive the 
moisture necessary for their growth. In another expe- 
riment a potato which had begun to germinate was placed 
in a dark box, in which was a small hole exposed to the 
sun. The potato was placed two feet from this hole, and 
at a little interval two stones were placed in a line be- 
tween the potato and the hole. At the end of two weeks 
the white slender stem of the potato had crawled for- 
ward, but, meeting with the opposing stone, it made a 
bend round one side of it, and again grew out in 
a straight direction, till, coming again in contact wit 
the second stone, which still obstructed the light, it 
made a similar bend round it, but more in an upward 
dretion, a8 to reach the opening and the desired 

On the same principle of seeking nourishment, straw- 
berry plants set on the border of a gravel walk will send 
the whole of their roots into the garden soil, and not 
into the dry gravel. These movements may be all ex- 
plained by supposing 4 strong attraction to subsist be- 
tween the fibres of the plants and the moist soil by 
which they are drawn together ; and, in the case of the 


earth, where the language of England was to be spoken, | two light girandoles,’ ‘ a very large dressing-glass, maho- 
and the poetry of Spenser to be admired.” a i 
This would form a fine painting in the hands of 
Maclise, or some other poet-spirited artist. Only a 
few fragments of Spenser's castle remain, matted with 
| 
| Spenser. Raleigh was sacrificed to the cruelty an 
| cupidity of James I. Let us drop a tear over their sad 
and chequered history, and thank God that genius, : 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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potato, of all plants for the light of the sun. But the 
well authenticated instance of the shrub ited on the 
top of a stone wall, as related by Sir E. Smith, is of a 
more complicated nature. 

An ash tree was observed to grow from a scanty por- 
wall. The advanced to a certain height, when, 


instinct as it is possible to con- 
ve. 
There is an aquatic plant, the valisneria, which 


is common in the ditches of Italy. This plant has the 
male and female flowers growing on different stalks, and 
at the period of seeding, it is singular to mark the means 
by which fructification is produced. The greater part 
of the plant grows below the surface of the water, and 
the female flower is produced on the extremity of a long 
slender stem, twisted round and compressed like a screw 
or coiled-up piece of wire. When these flowers are ready 
to blow, the compressed and twisted stem suddenly re- 
laxes, and is consequently lengthened, so that the blos- 
som mounts up and floats on the surface. At the same 
time the male blossoms are evolved from other plants ; 
they also mount to the surface, but immediately break 
off from the stem. The slightest breeze then floats them 
along, until they reach the female blossoms, around 
which they are seen to cluster in great numbers. The 
spiral stems afterwards shrink, and the female buds 
return under water, there to mature their seeds. 

The ground nut of South America (arachis ) 
an annual plant, with long trailing stalks, furnished 
with winged leaves composed of four hairy lobes. The 
flowers grow singly in long stalks, and are of the pea 
family. They produce oval pods, containing two or 
three oblong seeds. As the flowers fall off, the young 
pods are forced into the ground by a particular motion 
po and are thus buried to a considerable depth 

80 

When great drought prevails for a considerable time, 

all ts hasten onwards to fructification. They im- 
iately cease to throw out new leaves or branches; 
but summoning, as it were, all their remaining vigour, 
they push out the seed-stalk and the fructifying organs, 
in order to secure a succession of offspring before they 
die. There is a beautiful palm, the taliput, or Palmyra 
palm, a native of Ceylon, which does not produce flowers 
till its eightieth year, the last also of its existence. At 
this period, when it has attained its full growth, the 
er-spike, which is then as white as ivory, bursts 
with a loud report. In the course of fifteen or twenty 
months it showers down its abundance of nuts. This 
effort to provide a numerous succession proves fatal to 
the parent. Thus it presents the si 
of a long-lived plant only blossoming once during its 
existence, when it dies, and, in dying, like the fabled 
Phenix, sheds the seeds of a future generation around it. 
mentions that the flower is occasionally 

feet in length: this gentleman witnessed several 
explosions of these palms in the forests 

lon. The broad leaves of this tree are used by 
and all their books are written upon 
ayer Tents are also constructed 


the habits and actions of brutes are always 
can be collected, 


It appears to me that, in the general manifestations of 
the animal mind, some one of the senses is employed 
in preference to the others; that sense, for instance, 
which is most acute and perfect in the animal. In the 
dog, for example, the sense of smell predominates, and 
we accordingly find that, through the medium of this 
sense, his mental faculties are most commonly exercised. 
A gentleman had a favourite spaniel, which for a long 
time was in the practice of accompanying him in all his 
walks, and became his attached companion. This gen- 
tleman had occasion to leave home, and was absent for 
more than a year, during which time he had never seen 
the dog. On his return along with a friend, while yet 
at a little distance from the house, they perceived the 
spaniel lying beside the gate. The gentleman thought 
that this would be a good opportunity of testing the 

of his favourite, and accordingly arranged 
with his companion, who was quite unknown to the 
spaniel, that they should both walk up to the aniinal, 
and express no signs of recognition. As they both ap- 
proached nearer, the dog started up, and gazed at them 
attentively, but he discovered no signs of recognition 
even at their near approach. At last he came up to 
the stranger, put his nose close to his clothes, and smelt 
him, without any signs of emotion: he then did the 
same to his old master, but no sooner had he smelt him 
than recognition instantly took place; he leaped up to 
his face repeatedly, and showed symptoms of the most 
extravagant joy. He followed him into the house, and 
watched his every movement, and could by no means 
be diverted from his person. Now, here was an instance 
of deficient memory through the organs of sight, but an 
accurate recollection through the organs of smell. 

I have been more than once surprised, during the 
sunny days of summer, and in the smoke and din of 
the city, to find my box of fragrant mignionette visited 
by the hive bee. I could not but admire this labo- 
rious creature as I saw it alight and diligently explore 
every expanded blossom, collect the treasured sweets, 
and then, without loss of time, wend its way again 
through the smoky atmosphere, bearing its treasure to 
its distant rural hive. Whatcould have led it into such 
a Babel of stone and lime, and smoke and hubbub, but 
its exquisite sense of smell, which could even at a great 
distance discriminate the odour of a flower from the 
other noisome scents with which it must have been 
mingled? To our obtuse sensations, such a refinement 
of smell is almost inconceivable. Yet such powers are 
manifested by many other animals. 

The story which Dr Franklin tells of the ants and 
cup of treacle is well known; but I suspect the doctor’s 
deductions are erroneous. Finding a number of ants 
eating up a quantity of treacle in a cup, he took and 
suspended it by a thread to the roof of the room, in 
order to isolate it completely. One end of the thread, 
however, he inadvertently left communicating with the 
floor, and with the pin in the ceiling. A single ant, 
which had been left in the cup, found its way along the 
cord to the ceiling, and from thence, by the continuation 
of the string, to the ground. In afew minutes hundreds 
of the other ants were seen ascending by this string, 
and descending to the cup; from whence the doctor con- 
cludes that the single ant had made some communica- 
tion of the circumstance to its companions, by some 
natural signs analogous to language. Now, I would 
rather suggest that the ant, in making its escape by the 
cord, had thus left all along it an odour of treacle, and 
that this being quickly perceived by its companions, was 
the immediate and sensual means of the communication ; 
and that, guided solely by smell, they retraced the path 
of their companion. Mr James, in his account of 
Travels to the Rocky Mountains, mentions that the 
smell of the bison is so acute, that when their 
advanced within two or three miles to windward of 
flocks of those animals, even though they were not yet 
in sight of each other, the wild cattle immediately took 


apparently Tom want ue nourishmen 1t made | 
i astop. Soon after this pause in its growth a rootlet | 
was seen growing out from the plant, which continued 
rapidly to shoot downwards, till at last it reached the 
soil at the bottom of the wall: no sooner had this 
taken firm possession in the ground, than the main stem 
again commenced growing with renewed vigour. Now, 
this was apparently as near a resemblance to the deli- | 
stance like sago, which is used for food. 
Animals.—Much has been written on the instincts or 
mental gifts of animals, but much is still required to 
throw light upon this curious subject. Authentic anec- 
inert 
interestin| 
the more are we likely to know of what may be called 
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era ana mediately it is given him, he skulks away as if ashamed 
a circuitous route to escape them—cows, bulls, and | of himself. On these occasions the house dogs are very 
young calves running along with great swiftness. 


In the horse, the sense of vision predominates. He 
has a large and beautiful eye, well adapted for vision 
during the day, but, from the form of the retina, pecu- 
liarly suited for night. A horse, if his rider give him 
a free rein, will pick his way in a dark night with asto- 
nishing precision, and will safely reach home through 
pitchy darkness, in which his rider can discover no 
object whatever. 

The lion, the cat, and other night-preying animals, 
have also vision in a very perfect degree at that season, 
though, during the glare of sunshine, this faculty is so 
inapplicable as to render them stupid and timid in the 
extreme. Birds of prey have very'acute vision, and the 
following anecdote illustrates this in the case of the vul- 
ture. In the year 1778, Mr Baber and several other 
gentlemen were on a hunting party in the island of 
Cassembusar, in Bengal. They killed a wild hog of 
uncommen size, and left it on the ground near the tent. 
An hour after, walking near the spot where it lay, the 
sky being perfectly clear, a dark spot in the air at a 
great distance attracted their attention. It appeared to 
increase in size, and move directly towards them: as it 
advanced, it proved to be a vulture flying in a direct 
line to the dead hog. In an hour, seventy others came 
in all directions, which induced Mr Baber to remark 
that this cannot be smell. Dr Russel remembers to have 
observed at Aleppo, in the most severe weather, when 
not a speck was to be seen in the sky, if any dead ani- 
mal was left behind by hunting parties, in the space of 

a few minutes it was surrounded by birds, although 
just before none were visible. In the very lowest animals, 
where only two, or at most three of the five senses are 
present, we find even here some one of surpassing 
acuteness. 

We are sometimes surprised and puzzled with actions 
in our domestic animals, which can, however, be often 
traced to their original instincts. Thus every one has 
observed how the dog, before he lies down to sleep, 
turns two or three times round, whether he be going 
to make his bed on the ground, on a bare floor, or on 
the hearth-rug. If you ask the reason of this, you will 
a be jocularly told that it is because he does not 

w the head of his bed from the foot. It has been 
suggested, as the true explanation, that in a wild state 
he takes up his night’s quarters in a field of tall withered 
grass, or among reeds or rushes, and thus wheeling round, 
he separates the rushes in the spot where he is to lie, so 
that he forms a bed with overhanging curtains all round 
for his protection and warmth. The natural instincts 
may also be strangely altered or modified, as ———— 
by the following anecdote of the dog, related b 
Charles Darwin in his very interesting travels in 
America :— 

‘When riding, it is a common thing to meet a large 
flock of sheep, guarded by one or two dogs, at the dis- 
tance of some miles from any house or man. I often 
wondered how so firm a friendship had been established. 
The method of education consists in separating the 
puppy, while very young, from the bitch, and in accus- 
toming it to its future companions. A ewe is held three 
or four times a-day for the little thing to suck, and a 
nest of wool is made for it in the sheep pen. At no 
time is it allowed to associate with other dogs, or with 
the children of the family. From this education, it has 
no wish to leave the flock; and just as another dog will 
defend its master, man, so will these the sheep. It is 
amusing to observe, when approaching a flock, how the 
dog immediately advances barking, and the sheep all 
close in his rear, as if round the oldest.ram. These 
dogs are also easily taught to bring home the flock at a 
certain hour in the evening. Their most troublesome 
fault, when young, is their desire of playing with the 


e st The minute, however, the latter has 
reached the flock, he turns round and begins to bark, 
and then all the house dogs take very quickly to their 
heels. In a similar manner, a whole pack of hungry 
wild dogs will scarcely ever (I was told by some never) 
guarded even by one of these 
faithful shepherds. The whole account appears to me 
a curious instance of the pliability of the affections in 
the dog race. F. Oaviee has 
that readily enter into domestication consider man as a 
member of their society, and thus fulfil their instinct of 
association. In the above case, the shepherd dogs rank 
the sheep as their fellow brethren; and the wild dogs, 
though knowing that the individual sheep are not dogs, 
but are good to eat, yet partly consent to this view, 
when seeing them in a flock, with a shepherd dog at 
their head.’ 

The same author gives a curious instance of the adap- 
tations of an animal’s instinct to its — situation. 
A crab, closely allied to, or identi ith the burgos 
latro, inhabits Keeling’s island, in the South Seas; it 
feeds on cocoa nuts, and grows to a monstrous size. It 
has its great pair of legs terminated by very strong and 
heavy pincers, and the last pair by others which are 
narrow and weak. It would at first be thought quite 
impossible for a crab to open a strong cocoa nut covered 
with the husk; but M. Leisk, resident in the island, 
assured Mr Darwin that he has seen the operation fre- 
quently performed. The crab begins by tearing the 
husk fibre by fibre, and always from that end under 
which the three eye holes are situated. When this is 
completed, the crab commences hammering with its 
heavy claws on one of these eye holes till an opening is 
made, then, turning round its body by the aid of its pos- 
terior and narrow pair of pincers, it extracts the white 
albuminous substance. ‘I think,’ adds Mr Darwin, ‘this 
is as curious a case of instinct as ever I heard of, and 
likewise of adaptation in structure, between two objects 
apparently so remote from each other, in the scheme of 
nature, as a crab and a cocoa-nut tree.’ The burgos is 
dormant in its habits ; but every night it is said to pay 
a visit to the sea, no doubt for the purpose of moistening 
its branchie. 


THE ALIBL 


Some twenty years ago (before steam and railroads had 
annihilated distances, and made ‘ going to London’ the 
everyday affair it now is from all parts of the kingdom), 
I awoke, on a beautiful April morning, from the uneas, 

slumbers of a mail-coach passenger, just in time to drink 
in, at eye, ear, and nose, the brilliant sparkle, refreshing 
sound, and reviving —e of my native waves, as they 
leaped up to kiss, as if in fondness, the rocky barrier 
which our eastern coast opposes to the not always 
placid German Ocean. I was, ere long, to pass a barrier 
of a different description (now happily a nominal one) 
between two sister nations; or, in plain English, to 
enter the town of Berwick-on-Tweed, a few miles be- 


yond which, on the southern side of the border, business 
obliged me to 
At the inn where we stopped to change horses, 


in this capital of ‘no man’s land’—whose inhabitants 
assert their anomalous independence by speaking a 
dialect which they take care shall be neither Scotch nor 
English—ZJ also exchanged, for the brief remainder of 
my journey, a taciturn, commonplace sort of a fellow- 
passenger—from whose physiognomy I never dreamed of 
auguring anything—for one of a very different ene: 
tion, from w modest, yet speaking countenance, and 

the evident interest she excited in the few who were 
astir at that earl, » it was impossible to avoid 


sheep; for, in their sport, they sometimes gallop their auguring a great 
poor subjects most unmercifully. The shepherd dog| ‘The coach door was opened, and with swimming eye, 
comes to the house every day for some meat, and im-! flushed check, and silver hair blowing about in the 
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being a small bandbox, I set her down for a| London 


possession, as if such a j had been to 
her an everyday occurrence: and so i had been, 
not » but literally the case. 


‘To London!’ repeated I, with more surprise than I 
could well account for ; “were you ever there before ?” 


posure 

would be quite superfluous to say that my curiosity 

was greatly excited by this singular occurrence, and 

fellow (for a lawyer especially), for not having the dex- 

terity to gratify it. 

But my companion, as if ashamed of ha’ so far 
committed herself to a stranger, now sat back in the 
coach, and answered one or two indifferent questions 
with that laconic gentleness which is infinitely more 
a uraging than sullen silence. I felt that I had not 


ment in Edinburgh the following morning. I com- 
pounded for this outrage on my friend’s hospitality by 
accepting his carriage to convey me back to Berwick in 
time for a coach which I knew would start thence for 


papers, and the portly persons of a brace of hard- 
favoured and harsh-toned Northumbrian attorneys. 

I found myself a few minutes too early; and as I 
stood shivering on the steps in the cold evening air, and 
pondering on the vicissitudes of an April day, I could 
not help asking the landlord, a civil old-fashioned Boni- 
face—‘ Pray, sir, do you know anything about the his- 
tory of that nice young woman who started with me for 
from your house this morning ?’ 

‘Know, sir!’ said he, as if in compassion for my 
ignorance, ‘ay, that I do, and so does all Berwick; and 
it would be well if all England and Scotland knew it 


going with you as far as Haddington 


by | pressing to give you the outs and ins on’t.’ So saying, 


he a to a stout grazier-looking personage in a 
thick greatcoat and worsted comforter, who, by his open 
countenance and manly yeoman-like bearing, might 
have been own brother to Dandie Dinmont himself. 

‘This gentleman,’ said the landlord, with a Aen 
ful glance at myself and a familiar nod to the ; 
‘wishes to hear all about Mary Fenwick. You've 
known her from the egg (we’ve a great trade in eggs 
here, sir), and besides, were in court all the time of the 
trial; so you'll be able to give it him, chapter and verse, 
from the beginning.’ 

Reserving his breath for the narrative, which his 
assenting nod to the landlord led me to hope for, 4 
derous vis @ vis adjusted himself in the coach, 

open honest face inviting question, as much as 
Having explained, for the e propriety, that my 
interest in the damsel arose from the singular circum- 
stance of one so young and apparently unprotected 
travelling above six hundred miles to pass one day in 
Berwick, he civilly begged my pardon, and assured me 
that no one there felt the least uneasiness as to the suc- 


has so much dignity about her, that she’s as fit to go 

through the world alone as her grandmother.’ 
To all this I assented the more readily, that this 
very dignity had made me forego all inquiry into what I 
so much to know ; and even now I listened with 


out, as if of for not able to tell me herself. 
*Does she g to this I, ‘that you 
seem to know her so well?’ 


i 
e | shake hands with the gentle being I left behind me, ‘ 
| ly- | slip a crown into the guard’s hand to look well after 1 
| her (which I was glad to see he took as a tacit affront), ' 
These occupied me disagreeably 
4 morning; and early in the afternoon, I was reluctantly } 
h obliged to forego the good gentleman’s old claret and | 
d - | old stories (for I had shot snipes on his lands with my : 
: first gun some twenty years before), to fulfil an engage- | 
almly out on the fresh aspect of | the north in the evening. 
{ No sooner did I find myself once more at the door of 
4 the King’s Arms, than the circumstance brought full on 
my memory the romantic occurrence which had been for 
the last few hours eclipsed behind a mass of dusty law- 
morning.’ 
‘It does indeed,’ said I, struck with the confiding 
} naiveté of this involuntary remark ; ‘and I suppose you 
; are the more sensible of it from being a young traveller?’ 
Her only answer was one of those quiet smiles which 
admit of various translations, and which, coupled with 
farmer's daughter of the neighbourhood, and said, ‘I 
suppose, like myself, you are not going far?’ 
‘I am going to London, sir,’ said she in a tone of 
too! If ever there was a kind heart and a pretty face 
in Berwick bounds, it’s surely Mary Fenwick’s. But 
it’s rather a long story, sir, and the horses are just 
coming round. However, I'm thinking there’s one 
that wont want ’ 
| 
make you undertake so long a journey for the sake . 
of one day?’ and as I saw she had not the least mind 
to tell me, I must plead guilty to being ashamed to use 
the advantage my years and knowledge of the world 
gave me, to worm out a secret which, from another 
quiet tear which I saw trickling down behind her veil, 
1 guessed must be fraught with pain rather than plea- 
sure. 
The struggle was well nigh over, when the arrival of 
the coach at my friend’s gate gave to my better feelings | cess of Mary 8 journey. lere's & Diessing on her an 
no very meritorious triumph. Now that all idea of in- | her errand, sir; and that the very stones on the road ; 
trusion was at an end, I could venture on kindness;| know; and besides, she’s so staid and so sensible, and 
and I said (I am sure in honest sincerity), ‘ The thought 
of your going such a long journey by yourself, or with 
chance company, grieves me. Can I be of any use in 
a recommending you to the protection of the guard, or 
otherwise ?” 
‘Thank you, sir, a thousand times,’ said she, raising | all the more satisfaction for the hint she had thrown 
for the first time a pair of mild innocent eyes to my face ; 
‘but He who put it in my mind to come, and blessed 
the purpose of my journey, can carry me safe back 
again; and I should be silly indeed to mind going a few * Yes, sir, born and bred in Berwick bounds. She 
hundred miles by land, when I am about to sail to the | was a farmer’s daughter, a mile out of town, and just 
other end of the world. I am much obliged to you, sir, | what a farmer’s daughter ought to be. Her mother, a 
though,’ said she, ‘all the same for thinking of it; and | clever notable woman, taught her to bake and brew, 
. if we had time——’ and knit and sew; in short, everything that many girls 
Time, however, at all times despotic, is inexorable | in her station are now too fine to do. They think these 
when armed with a mail-coach horn. I could only | good old-fashioned things make them ungenteel; but 
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they never made Mary Fenwick so; for I’m sure, sir, 
but for her suitable dress and simple manner you 
might have taken her for a lady. 

‘Well, Mary came often in her father’s little cart to 
market, to sell her butter and eggs (you heard landlord 
4 there’s a most o’ them go from here to London), 

and somehow or other she met with a young man of 
our town, a journeyman saddler, who was taken with 
her good looks, and cared for very little else. His old 
father, however (the old man who put Mary in the 
coach this morning), made many inquiries about his 
son’s sweetheart; and, as he heard nothing but good 
see that though she was one of 

a large hard-working family, she would be the very 
wife to reclaim his gay, idle, thoughtless son, if any- 
thing would. 

‘And very idle and extravagant he was, sir. The 
only son of people well to do in the world, and a good 
deal spoilt from a child, he neglected his business when- 
ever he could, and loved dress and company, and horse- 
racing, and all that, far too well. But he really loved 
Mary Fenwick ; and no sooner saw that she would not 
so much as listen to him while all this went on, than 
he quite left off all his wild courses, and became a new 
man to gain her favour. 

‘It was not done in a hurry; for Mary had been 
brought up very piously, and had a horror for every- 
thing evil. But Dick Marshall was very clever as well 
as handsome, and, when he pleased, could make one 
believe anything; and, to give him his due, as long as 
he had any doubts of Mary’s love, no saint could behave 
better. At last, however, he fairly gained her innocent 
heart; though, I believe, it was as much by the aid of 
his good father and mother’s constant praise of him, 
and doting fondness for Mary, as by his own winning 
ways. 

level it was not by 
halves, though in her own gentle way—he wanted to 
marry her immediately ; and Mary’s father would have 
consented, for it was a capital match for his portionless 
girl. But Mary said, “ Richard, you have kept free of 
cards, and dice, and folly one six months, to gain your 
own wish ; let me see you do it another to make 
mind easy, and then I'll trust you till death divides us.” 

‘Dick stormed, and got into a passion, and swore she 
did not love him ; but she answered, “ It is just because 
I do that I wish to give you a habit of goodness before 
pel your own master and mine. Surely it is no 

hip to be for six months what you mean to be all 
the rest of your life!” 

‘Richard was forced to submit, and for three of the 
six months behaved better than ever. But habit, as 
Mary said, is everything, and his had for years sat the 
wrong way. With the summer came fairs, and idleness, 
and pleasure parties, and, worst of all, races, into the 
neighbourhood. Dick first stayed away with a bad grace; 
then went, just to show how well he could behave; and 
ended by losing his money, and getting into scrapes, 
just as bad as ever. For a time he was much ashamed, 
and felt real sorrow, and feared Mary would never for- 
give him. But when she did so, sweet gentle soul! 
several times—though her pale sad face was reproach 
enough to any man—he began to get hardened, and 
to laugh at what he called her silly Retry 

‘ Mary was twenty times near giving him up; but his 
parents hung about her, and told her she only could 
save him from perdition. And, in truth, she thought 
so herself; and those who love from the heart, know 
how much it can bear before it lets go. That thought, 
joined to the love for him, which was the deeper for its 

made her still ready to risk her own wel- 
fare for his. 


“It is not to be told what she bore of idleness, extrava- 
gance, and folly (for guilt was never as yet laid to his 
door), in the hopes that, when these wild oats were 
sown, Richard would settle again into a sober working 
man. At last, however, to crown all, there came players 


my | my vis a vis. 


before or behind the curtain. He fell in with a 


a poor farmer’s daughter was quite beneath him, and to 
be kept in awe by her more contem: — 

‘In short, sir, to make an end long story, 
after trying in vain to force his heart-broken 
to give him up, that he might lay his ruin at her 
hal tb hen ted 
home to her father’s from nursing his sick mother, “ that 
he saw she was not a fit match for him either in birth or 
manners, and that if ever he married, it should be a 
wife of more liberal ways of thinking.” 

‘He had been drinking a good deal, it is true, and was 
put up to this base conduct by his new stage favourite; 
but when he found that, instead of a storm of reproaches, 
or even a flood of tears, poor Mary only stood pale and 
a! and kept saying, “Poor Richard! oh, poor 


softened matters a little. But she summoned all her 
strength, and ran as fast as she was able, till she came 
to her father’s garden; and two days after, when the 
old Marshalls drove out in a postchaise to try and make 
it all up, and get their son put once more on his trial, 
Mary was off, her parents would not tell whither.’ 

‘And where did she go?’ said I, for the first time 
venturing to interrupt the borderer’s con amore narrative. 

‘It came out, sir, afterwards, that, before her marriage 
was on, an uncle in London had invited her to 
come up and visit him; and as she had another sister 
now quite ready to take her place at home, she told her 
parents it would save her much misery to leave home 
for a while, and even go to service to keep out of the 
way till Dick Marshall should be married. “Or 
hanged!” said her father (in his passion, as he after- 
wards acknowledged), “which is more likely,” little 
thinking how near it was being the case. There was a 
salmon smack lying in the harbour just then, whose 
master was Mary’s cousin; so she slipped quietly on 
board, and got safe to Lenten’ 


April. Well, sir, Mary stayed but a few days with her 
uncle, as idleness was a thing she never liked; but 
through his wife, who had been housekeeper to a noble- 
man, she got a delightful place in the same family as 
upper nursery-maid; which her gentle manners, and 
steady temper, and longe ience in her father’s house 
among small children, made her every way fit for. 
pe had not been long with them when Lord S—— 
appointed to a government in India, and as he re- 
pd to take out his family, nothing would serve Lady 
S—— but Mary must go out with them. were 
grown so fond of her, that her services on 
would be invaluable; and then 
nified manners, it seems, made 
in a country where, I understand, 
to be turned. Lady S—— knew her ~t 
it recommendation enough. So the parents were written 


*So,’ said 
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madam of an actress, who persuaded him that to marry 
haviour to herself, he grew sober Ww fain have 
* Oh, ur or | mon perhaps. . 
’ ‘Let me see; it was October, and this is 
| to—half of Mary’s ample wages secured to them by her 
desire; and M went down to the sea-side with the 
family, to be in the way to embark at the last moment 
when all the tedious outfit for a great man’s voyage 
‘ should be complete.’ 
ME «1, ‘that explains a hint she threw out 
about the world’s end. Then she is going to India?’ : 
‘Yes, sir; and would have been half way there by this 
time, if it had not pleased God to send a contrary wind 
to save Dick Marshall's life.’ 
‘His life, poor wretch!’ said I. ‘Did he take to 
worse courses still ?’ 
‘Pretty bad, sir ; but not quite so bad as he got credit 
for. I'll tell you as short as I can. There came about 
Berwick now and then a ae Bee a fellow, whom 
everybody knew to be a gam and a cheat, and 
whom none but such idle dogs as Dick Marshall would 
keep company with. This man, sir, was known to be 
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in or about town last autumn, and to have won 
both on the turf and at the card-table. He and his 
worthless comrades had a row about it it seems, high 
words, and even a scuffle; but few knew or cared, and 
Jack Osborne went away as he came, with none the wiser. 
* However, about six weeks or two months ago, it 
began to be whispered that he had been missed of late 
from his old haunts, and that Berwick was the last 
where he had been seen ; and good-for-nothing as 
was, he had decent relations, who thought it worth 
while to inquire into it. The last person in whose 
company he had been observed in our town was cer- 
tainly Dick Marshall, who, when asked about him, 
denied all knowledge of his oldcompanion. But Dick’s 
own character was by this time grown very notorious ; 
and though no one here, from respect to his family, 
would have breathed such a notion, Jack Osborne’s 
stranger uncle felt no ay in saying that his nephew 
had = with foul play, and insisted on an investiga- 
tion. In the course of this, a very suspicious circum- 
stance came out. A pair of pistols, well known to be 
Osborne’s, was found in Dick’s possession; and a story 
of his having received them in part payment of a 
gambling debt was of course very little if at all believed. 
* There were plenty of people who could depone that, 
on the 23d of October, at a tavern dinner, the two fit 
associates had quarrelled, and had high words ; though 
they were afterwards seen to go out separately, but 
apparently good friends. The next step in evidence 
was two people having returned late that evening, and, 
on passing a little stunted thicket about half a mile 
from town, having heard something like groans and 
cries, which, however, they paid little attention to, being 
ai greathurry. This caused the place to be searched ; 
and in an old sand-pit near the spot, to the surprise and 
horror of all, were found the remains of poor Jack 
Osborne, whose clothes, from the dry nature of the 
place, were in good preservation. 
forw: 


came cautious, 
Dick, or some one so like him that he had no doubt it 
was he, on road to that very spot just before the 


the 
addressed by his name, he passed on and took no notice. 
* Between the quarrel, and the pistols, and the groans, 
and the dead body, and, above 


: especially poor 

habits, and his evident confusion and agitation 
when first asked where he had been and what he had 
been doing on the evening of the 23d of October. 

* To those who saw his face on that occasion, his con- 
science-stricken looks when taken by surprise, and his 
angry defiance afterwards, when aware of the drift of 
the question, there was no doubt of his guilt. Dick was 
committed for trial; and, oh sir, it was a sad day for all 


‘ His dogged and 


*He at length said, though it seemed extorted from 
him by his parents’ 
earth who could clear 


money | feared she would have sailed; but it pleased God to 


order otherwise ; and instead of the former uncertain 
delay from contrary winds (which had now set in fair), 
there was now a fixed detention of one week, for some 
official reasons. 

* Mary carried the letter to her good mistress, and told 
her all the circumstances; and she readily obtained leave 
for the journey, and was offered the escort of a fellow- 
servant; but she was steadfast in declining it. “I would 
wish no unnecessary witnesses of poor Richard’s shame 
and his parents’ sorrow, my lady,” said she; “and God 
will protect one that is going to return good for evil.” 

* There was not a moment to be lost to let Mary appear 
at the assizes yesterday, and get back to Portsmouth 
in time for the ship; so into the mail she stepped, and 
got here as soon as a letter would have done. When 
they saw her, the poor old Marshalls almost fainted for 
joy. They kissed, and wept over her, as they had done 
many a time when their son’s wildness grieved her 
gentle spirit; but they soon came to look up to her as 
a guardian angel come to shield their gray hairs from 
disgrace and despair. They would have proposed to 
her to see and comfort Richard, but she said mildly, 
“We have both need of our strength for to-morrow. 
Tell him I forgive him, and bless God for bringing 
me to save him, and pray that it may not be from 
danger in this world alone.” 

‘She was quite worn out with fatigue, it may be sup- 
posed, and glad to lay down her head once more to 
sleep in her mother’s room, in the bed where she was 
born, and where she had hardly expected ever to lay it 
again. She rose quite refreshed, and able for the hard 
trial of appearing in court before her whole townspeople 
on so melancholy an occasion. 

* She was indulged with a chair, and sat as much out 
of sight as possible, surrounded by kind friends, till she 
should be called on. The case for the prosecution was 
gone into, and a chain of circumstantial evidence made 
out so very conclusive against poor Dick, that the 
counsel against him, a rather flippant young man, re- 
marked, “that nothing short of an alibi could bring 
the prisoner off.” 

“ And that shall be proved directly, my lord,” re 
very unexpectedly some of the prisoner’s friends. ‘ We 
have a witness come more than three hundred 
miles for the purpose ;’ and Mary, shaking like a leaf, 
and deadly pale, was placed in the box. 

‘The counsel had nothing for it but to examine her. 

I should be sorry to say he wished to find her testimony 
false; but really, sir, lawyers have a frightful degree 
of pride in showing their own ingenuity, and he did not 
quite like his case to be overturned. At all events, his 
manner was anything rather than encouraging to a poor 
frightened girl; but he little knew that Mary, timid as 
she was by nature, could be firm as a rock when duty 
was concerned. 

‘On being desired to say what she knew of this busi- 

ness, Mary simply asserted, in as few words as possible, 
that Richard Marshall could not have been in Overton 
wood at the hour mentioned for the murder of John 
Osborne, as he was at that very time with her on the 
road to B—— farm, in an exactly opposite direction. 

“Very pleasantly engaged, I daresay, my dear,” said 
the counsel flippantly ; “ but I am afraid the court will 
ough Mary in tone of deep 

“T am sure they ought,” a 
and solemn sincerity. 

“ And pray what reason may you have for remember- 
ing so particularly that it was the 23d of October, and 
no yh day, that Richard Marshall met you at nine in 
the evening?” said he, recovering himself. “Richard 

met you, you say, on the road to B—— ata 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
there were a great many circumstances besides to 
who knew his worthy parents, and had seen the ¢ 
ture himself grow up before them a pretty curly hi 
his poor father, who never could credit it; urging 
even if she were ange 
left England—and thats poor Mary re rT 18 | little after nine on a certain evening. Pray what rea- 
a judgment on me, father, for my usage of that girl!” | son can you give for remembering the hour ?” 
. * The agonised parents, from what they gathered fur-| “Because I had stayed to give his mother her nine 
ther, lost not a moment in writing Mary the most | o'clock draught before I left; and because, just as I got 
pathetic letter ever broken hearts dictated. They | to my father’s gate, the church clock struck ten.” 
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sir, I think.” 

‘Mary had made, to preserve her utterance in this tes- 
timony, all the exertion nature permitted. She fell back 
fainting into her father’s arms, and a murmur of admi- 
ration ran round the court. 

“ This is an alibi with a witness,” said the old shrewd 
senior crown council. “’Tis not likely a discarded 
sweetheart would travel six hundred miles to perjure 
herself for a scoundrel like this !” 
| *In corroboration of Mary’s simple testimony, should 
| any be required, there was handed to the jury a “ house- 

wife,” whose few leaves of rude memoranda contai 
evidently inserted at the moment, and blotted by a still 
discernible tear, “ This day parted for ever with poor 


meet in the next!”’ 

‘And did they meet again in this world, sir?’ said I, 
when my honest friend had got rid of something trouble- 
some in his eyes. 

‘No, sir; Mary thought it was better otherwise, and 

no one durst press it upon her. She wrote him a letter 
| though, which no one else saw; and I hear he says 
| his life was hardly worth saving since he has lost Mary. 
ee we'll see if this great escape will sober 


Little more passed between me and my friend, as the 
lights of Haddington were now in view. I have since 
been in Berwick, and find Richard lives with his 
parents, a sadder and wiser man; and Mary is married 
in India to a young chaplain, to whom Lord S—— has 
promised a living in the north on his return to England. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
NEW GRAPHIC WONDERS. 


Stnce the invention of M. Daguerre, by which nature 
becomes her own copyist, and imprints by means of her 
own light the fac-simile of any opaque object on metal 
surfaces, various new discoveries have been made, and 
improvements effected, in that extraordinary principle, 
each more surprising than the former. The latest of 
these seems to be the climax; for surely nothing can 
go beyond what we are about to describe. 

The January number of the Art-Union contains an 
account of a process by means of which any sort of 
engraving, printing, or writing, can be so exactly imi- 
tated, that it is next to impossible for the most critical 
eye to distinguish the original from the copy. More- 
over, the oe made not on paper, but on a 

printed, the im exactly 
print which the 
te was taken. In short, when once a subject has 

n engraved, it may be multiplied to infinity. 

The nature of the invention enforces that it should 
remain a secret. ‘All we know of it,’ says the editor of 
the Art-Union, ‘may be briefly told. Some months ago 
we stated that a discovery had been made by which, 
in a few days, a large and elaborate line engraving 
might be so accurately copied, that there should be 
no perceptible difference between the original and the 


Richard Marshall in this world. God grant we may | s 


89 
“Very accurate! and pray what led you to be so very | copy; that an engraving on steel or copper might be 
positive as to the day?” produced from an impression of the print—the original 
“ Because the very next morning I sailed for London | plate never having been seen by the copyist; and that 
in a smack. whose sailing day is always on Friday, and | such plate should be warranted to yield from 10,000 
Thursday was the 23d.” to 20,000 impressions. We stated, also, that it was 
“Very good ard logical indeed. And now, my dear, | stated to us that the producer would undertake to 
to come more to the point, how came you to remember | supply a Bank of England note so exactly copied, that 
this meeting itself so particularly? It was not the first, | the person who signed and issued it should not be able 
I daresay ?” to swear which was the original and which the copy.’ 
“No, sir,” said Mary, with wonderful self-possession,} In proof of the correctness of this statement, the 
“but it was the last! I remember it, because we were | impression of a plate, produced as above described, is 
engaged to be married; and on that very night, and I | stitched into the Art-Union. It is the head of our 
bless God it was no other, Richard Marshall told me, | Saviour, engraved in the line manner by the well-known 
and not very kindly either, I was not a fit wife for him, | French engraver M. Blanchard, from a painting by 
and that all that had been going on between us so long | Delaroche. Having procured an original im ion of 
was for ever at an end. I’ve a right to remember this, thin liner 


Union handed it to a gentleman who undertook 
the agent of communication, and by whom it 
passed to the inventor, who chooses, perhaps wisely, 
to remain behind the scenes for the present. 
promise was, that within a fortnight a plate should be 
produced capable of yielding impressions which should 
be the exact counterpart of the pattern print. In seven 
days an impression was sent to the conductor of the 
Art-Union, which, in the technical language of en- 


ig 


tween four and five thousand impressions were struck 
off, to be presented to the subscribers, without any per- 
ceptible wearing of the plate. Thus the lines and in- 
dentations made by the new process appear to be as 
deep and durable as those of the graver. In short, the 
copied plate answers the purpose of the original one in 


every respect. : : 

‘As soon,’ continues the editor, ‘as the plate was 
placed in our hands finished, we submitted it to several 
artists—painters and engravers; at the same time we 
laid before them impressions from the plate, and a proof 
of the original plate, taken, of course, in Paris. The 
opinion at which they arrived was, that althqugh it 
was not difficult to distinguish the original f the 
practised eye might suppose the two to be from the 
same plate, the one being merely taken with greater 
care than the other ; that they were isely the same, 
line for line and “touch for touch;” and that this ex- 
ample completely established the principle: they con- 
sidered the invention to be the most wonderful and the 
most unaccountable that had been made in modern times 
in connexion with art.’ 

Upon this evidence, therefore, we must come to the 
conclusion that the inventor of this process has at his 
command a power for good of the greatest tude : 
by it he is enabled to multiply the best works of art so 
rapidly and infinitely, that they will be quite accessible 
to the humbler orders of people, to spread amongst them 
the humanising influences of a refined intellectual taste. 
Nor will the injury to artists and engravers, by this aug- 
mented means of production, be so great as they at 
first imagine ; for, of course, before a copy can be 
an original must be provided. The engraving must be 
first made, and as the public taste for prints will natu- 
rally increase with the cheap rate at which they will be 
far greater demand for originals is to be 

than exists at 


gravers, is called ‘a proof in progress;’ in other words, 
an impression of the copy-engraving in an unfinished 
state. In seven days more the plate itself and a 
‘finished’ proof were forwarded; together with the 
original print, exactly in the same state in which it was 
t, which, so far from having been destroyed, or even 
injured, had not a speck upon it. From the plate be- 
| 
| 
usts generally Will, In & pro snente 
the new invention instead of injured. But there is a : 
reverse to these bright considerations. The inventor, 
besides an influence for good, wields a vast power for 
evil; for it is clear that he has means of committing 
forgery to any amount! And not only himself; for so 
simple is the process—so easy of performance—that he 
cannot even take out a patent for his invention, as the 
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specification itself would place it in the power of any 
person to infringe the patent without a chance of being 
detected. Nor is it likely that such a secret can be 
very long retained ; it will no doubt be soon universally 
known, and extensively acted upon. 

Innumerable have been the conjectures which have 
been made, by artists quite competent to form them, as 
to the process. We have at once set it down to a new 
and improved application of the Daguerreotype process. 
Our reason is twofold : first, it is the most obvious mode 
of accounting for the graphic phenomenon ; and next, 
very good evidence is supplied by the inventor himself. 
The specimen given in the Art-Union, wonderful as it 
seems to our unprofessional eye, has, it seems, some 
minute faults, which are thus accounted for. ‘ The in- 
ventor,’ remarks the editor, ‘has produced our example 
under serious disadvantages—being in ill health, hav- 
ing had to work in dark and frosty weather, and having 
been far too much hurried by us, in consequence of our 
desire to issue our copies with our January part. More- 
over, the steel was not expressly for the 
pose, and was by no means fortunate for work.’ Now, 
unless light and the atmosphere were the main agents 
in producing the plate, the excuse of the dark and frosty 
weather would not have been made. 

But even with this startling novelty, the wonders of 
graphic art are not exhausted. Another gentleman, 
whose name is no secret, Mr Joseph Woods, of Bucklers- 
bury, London, is the inventor of a process called Anas- 
tatic printing. It is the reproduction of any form of 
letterpress, or any quality of print, drawing, engraving, 
or lithograph, in unlimited quantity, in an inconceivably 
brief space of time. Any journal—say for instance the 
Times—might in twenty minutes be prepared for reprint- 
ing merely from a single number, and worked off with 
the ordinary rapidity of the steam-press. In less than 
a quarter of an hour from the time of receiving the 
sketch, the printer will present to the artist proofs of 
his work, which shall resemble the original as perfectly 
as if it had been reflected on the paper touch for touch. 
We shall not be far wrong, perhaps, in attributing this 
invention to a more perfect of electrotyping 
than has hitherto been attai 

In contemplating the effect of these astonishing inven- 
tions, jt is impossible to foresee their results upon the 
ordinary transactions of life. If any deed, negotiable 
security, or other legal instrument, can be so imitated 
that the writer of, and subscriber to it, cannot distin- 
guish his own handwriting from that which is forged, 
new legislative enactments must be made, and new modes 
of representing money, and securing property by docu- 
mentary record, must be resorted to. A paper currency 
and copyhold securities will be utterly because 
they will no longer fulfil the objects for which they, 
and instruments of a like nature, are employed. Again, 
the law of copyright as respects literary property will 
have to be thoroughly revised. Let us, for an instant, 
view the case in reference to ‘The Times’ newspaper. 
Suppose an early copy of that powerful journal to be 
some morning , and anastatyped in a quarter 
of an hour. e pirated pages may be subjected to 
printing machinery, and worked off at the rate of 4000 
copies in each succeeding hour, and sold to the public, 
to the ruinous injury of the proprietors. The govern- 
ment newspaper stamp would be no protection, for of 
course that could be imitated as unerringly as the rest. 
This, too, is an extreme case against the imitators ; for 
a newspaper would have to be done in a great hurry. 
Books, maps, prints, and music, could be pirated whole- 
sale, and at | 

Let us not be understood to apply any of these re- 
marks to the inventors, as presuming for an instant, or 
by the remotest: hint or inference, that they would be 
guilty of unworthy conduct. We merely state what is, 
we fear, inevitable when their inventions become public 


, which, according to information, from 
Ghelr extreme simplicity, is likely very soon to be the 


* OLD CRUSTED PORT.’ 


If the lovers of ‘ old crusted port’ were aware of the 
manner in which their much admired crust is frequently 
produced, they would certainly be less disposed to take 
so fallacious a standard as a test of excellence. The 
tricks of the trade are vividly ex; in the following 

i of the London 
Chemical Society—respecting the composition of cer- 
tain kinds of green or bottle glass :—Some green glass 
bottles had been submitted to Mr Warrington of Apo- 


upon 

glass of these bottles with other green glass, showed 
that a large preponderance of bases, especially lime, had 
been employed in their fabrication. A few of the objec- 
tionable bottles were then filled with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and placed aside. After the lapse of a fortnight 


pper penny-piece—the liberated 
silica being partly washed away in a gelatinous form, 
and partly enclosed in the crystalline mass. Mr War- 
rington stated that a considerable quantity of wine had 
been bottled in this glass, one merchant alone having, 
to his knowledge, bottled three hundred dozen, the ma- 
nufacturer alleging that in these ‘ improved’ bottles the 
crust of port wine would form earlier, and adhere firmer 
to the glass than in ordinary bottles—In the remarks 
that followed on Mr Warrington’s paper, it was stated, 
that so imperfectly fabricated were some kinds of green 
glass, that even a little free acetic acid in porter was 
known to have acted upon them. It was further men- 
tioned that barytes was occasionally used in the manu- 
facture of green glass, an excess of which, forming a 
soluble silicate, would be most deleterious ; and, indeed, 
that almost all the glass of this sort now fabricated in 
Britain contained some soluble silicate. 

This is certainly no very flattering account of our 
manufactures; but your connoisseurs in wine are much 
to blame for it. Mr Jones must have his ‘old crusted 
port ? but Mr Smith the wine merchant, however 
anxious to oblige, cannot produce age at pleasure. He 
applies in his difficulty to Mr Brown the glassblower, 
and he with a few bushels of lime settles the matter in 
a twinkling. Of course Mr Brown, in his anxiety to 
produce a ripe old age on ‘ the shortest possible notice,’ 
is or liable to overstep the exact per centage of lime; 
and thus Mr Smith occasionally pays his three hun- 
dred dozen as the penalty of fraud and dissimulation. 
Lucky are all such cases for poor Mr Jones, who, in 
his love for ‘crust,’ might otherwise have had his 
stomach absolutely lined with plaster of Paris, besides 
being ballasted with calculi to an indefinite amount. 


A SUGGESTION TO MARINERS. 
Very great inconvenience arising at all times, but 
i y in bad weather, from the want of light in 
the ordinary mode of lighting vessels—binnacles not 
casting a sufficient light on the compasses, which, in 
fact, are often thrown into a shadow by the vessel 
rolling or pitching heavily—the attention of the mari- 


mirrors are placed, one on each side of the binnacle, op- 
posite the light, taking care to fix them in the angle 
that fully reflects the light on the cards, the light being 
also a fixture, then, however much the vessel may la- 
bour, cards will always be well illumined, and when 
the vessel is comparatively easy, the cards will receive 
a very great increase of light. 

We present this note at the suggestion of Lieutenant 


amas d 


| | 
1 theearies’ Hall for examination on the ground of their 
having imparted a bad flavour to the wine contained 
| in them. On inspection, they were found to have the 
inner surface rough and opaque, and to be readily acted 
1 the bottles cracked, and the fluid escaped; and upon 
examination they were found to be incrusted over the 
whole of their inner surface with sulphate of lime, to 
| 
| 
time public is called to the following simple and cheap 
pe we for completely obviating the evil. 
n all binnacles fitted in the ordinary mode—that is, 
with a light placed between two compasses—if small 


| 


commander 
wing, whose mind was directed to the expedient 

consequence of his own vessel’s very quick motion, and 
who found it to answer to his complete satisfaction. The 


is equal to that of an apparatus which cannot be ob- 
tained under eight or nine pounds. 


LOITERINGS IN FRANCE—1844. 
BEAUCAIRE—ARLES, 


WE were left in a broiling heat at Avignon, our only 
chance for fresh and somewhat cool air being a walk at 
dusk upon the long suspension-bridge which here crosses 
the left branch of the Rhone. On the third day, finding 
no vessel descending the river at a convenient hour, we 
departed from this ancient city by means of a voiture 


us only amusing from the nature of the road. Having 
at two or three miles’ distance from Avignon crossed 
the Durance by a long temporary bridge, the principal 
suspension one having been destroyed by a torrent some 
time before, we got into a tract of country apparently 
resting on limestone, of which the road was composed. 
The stones, ground by heavy roulage, formed a fine 
whitish-brown dust several inches deep, and this, raised 
by a breeze which had arisen, swept in clouds over the 
face of nature. Hedgerows, trees, fields, houses, were 
universally covered, as if under a snow storm. The 
drift drove in the faces of men and horses, shrouding 
them with its odious particles. Suffering the melting 
heats of summer, we appeared to be wandering in a 
dreary waste in the heart of winter. Never till now 
did we feel the force of the observation made by tra- 
vellers, that in the southern parts of “4 there are, 
practically, two winters in the year—the winter of 
winter, and the winter of summer, in either of which 
work out of doors is unpleasant or impossible. 

In due time we got into Tarascon, a poor old town, 
whence we crossed the Rhone, by a suspension-bridge 
of magnificent proportions, to Beaucaire, another town 
equally old and dull, but now the scene of an annual 
fair, the largest of its kind in E which we pro- 
posed to see before going further. ‘is, however, we 
soon discovered to be no easy matter. Embosomed still 
more in the limestone district of the south, the town 
was at present retired from public observation. It lay 
concealed in a cloud of the everlasting dust, and to get 
into its streets, one required to walk backwards and 
sideways with his face carefully buried in his hand- 
kerchief, feeling his way all the time with his feet. By 
dint of edging ourselves along in this curious fashion, 
we were enabled to reach a point on the quay, where 
numerous booths and tents were pitched for the accom- 
modation of tradesmen with their goods. Here, from 
the general shelter afforded by these erections, as well 
as the concourse of people, the dust had comparatively 
little scope for its vagaries, and we were now permitted 
to look about us. 

From the boulevard or quay adjoining the Rhone, we 
wandered into the heart of the town, everywhere finding 
the streets and lanes choked with people and mer- 
chandise. The scene was striking, and unlike anything 
we had seen before. Across the narrow streets were 
stretched gaudy sign-boards of yellow, red, and blue 
cotton, forming a brilliant perspective of colours, while 
above, from the tops of the houses, coverings of white 
linen were to shelter the passengers and goods 
beneath, e from the sun and the dust blown from the 
environs. Much of the merchandise was out of doors, 


Thiers, jewellers 


for Tarascon, another town about eighteen miles further | Sco 
down the Rhone. 
The journey was destitute of general interest, and to | i 


required mirrors cost about two shillings, and the result | There 


sing glish 
apparently devoted to wholesale dealings, and there 


carts were loading and 
id out for retail, and classified 


such as were used by our 
factory spinning unsettled and uprooted domestic manu- 
factures. It was interesting to observe, from the exhi- 
bition, that the housewives and maidens of the south of 


unloading, and porters busy 
Others 


France were only beginning to use that which had been 
forty years ago thrown aside in the greater of 
tland. To good and i the 


England. The spectacle of a country girl 
home a spinning-wheel from a fair would now be con- 
sidered an oddity in our own country. 


the kind. Commencing on the Ist of July, 
whole of the month, and attracts a hundred thousand 
persons from all surrounding and many distant places 
to make purchases. The heaviest part of the business 
is transacted, I was told, two or three days before the 
fair commences. The day of our visit was almost at 
the close, yet the bustle was considerable, and without 
any external aj of soon abating, When finished, 
and all trace of the concourse removed, the town sub- 
sides into little else than a city of shut and empty 
houses ; and were its fair extinguished, it would y 
fall into a state of neglect and ruin. The advantageous 
situation of Beaucaire for this great annual market, on 
the lower of the Rhone, has been improved by the 
opening of a canal which leads from the Rhone imme- 
diately below the town across the 
Garonne. On the banks of the canal and of the river, 
the traffic of barges, from the glance we had of it, 
seemed to be on an extensive scale. 

It being useless to —r remaining in a town dur- 
ing such a paroxysm of trade, our gladly took ad- 
vantage of a steamboat whose boiler was hissing at the 
quay, and by it we were carried rapidly down the Rhone 
towards Arles, which we designed be our quarters 
for the night. 

In descending the river from Beaucaire, the country 
on both sides begins to assume the character of a flat 
and marshy delta. The stream, hitherto impetuous, 
slackens in its speed, and winds through a region desti- 
tute of any object of interest, and in some places the 
view from the steamer is shut in by clusters of willows 
which flourish en the banks of the river, and on large 
flat islands round which the vessel toils its way. At the 
distance of about: y-five miles from Beaucaire the 
river parts in two, a branch going off on the right, 
called the Petit Rhone, while the larger keeps on its 
way to Arles, now near at hand. Our approach to the 
venerable city is indicated by the emerging of certain 
old gray buildings from behind the willowy bank on our 
left, and amidst which is observed rearing its gigantic 
form the ancient Roman amphitheatre for which Arles 
has obtained such distinction. The town generally 
being situated on a low rocky protuberance, near the 
summit of which the amphitheatre is placed, the ap- 
proach from the river is favourable for taking a com- 
prehensive view of the ‘ 
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haberdashers from Lyons, booksellers from 
gunmakers from St Etienne, and so on; tradesmen 
bringing their wares from the most remote localities. 
were also not afew foreigners—Turks, Spaniards, 
| Italians, Swiss, Greeks, Armenians—but not, as far as 
One booth contained nothing but small spinning-wheels, 
ning-wheel, antiquated as we are dis to thin 
is an engine greatly in advance of what it supersedes 
—the distaff—which, till the present moment, is as com- 
mon in France as it was two hundred years ago in 
The fair of Beaucaire is of great antiquity, and keeps 
its ground among many declining usages. Yet it is 
| considered to be falling off, like other assemblages of 
ranged along the walls; and the fronts of the shops | 
being quite open, like booths, everything was exposed to 
view. From flaunting signs taba | we perceived | Arles, once the Roman capital of Gaul, and afterwards ' 
that there were remy in France hun- | the chief city of ‘Trans-Jurane Burgundy, is now a 
dreds of miles distant—cutlers He | poor old provincial town of France; but, possessing an 


v 
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abundance of magnificent ruins, the spectral relics of 
former glories, it is still impressive in its decay, and 
commands our as well as our commiseration. 
While Avignon is alone distinguished for the degenerate 
remains of middle-age architecture, Arles exhibits some 
of the grandest specimens of the best ages of Rome— 
magnificent and more perfect than almost anything of 
the kind in Rome itself. 

We spent a day at Arles roaming amidst its ruins; 
but an antiquary, who did not mind modern discom- 
forts, might well spend a month. The thing which at- 
tracts one the moment he arrives is the amphitheatre. 
Wending our way through some narrow and crooked 
alleys, in a direction eastwards from the central Place of 
the town, we came upon this remarkable edifice, which, 
by some recent alterations, has been liberated from con- 
tiguous and mean buildings, and now stands aloof, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing. It is difficult to know how 
to describe such a vast and curiously constructed mass, 
Exteriorly, we have before us a gray sandstone struc- 
ture, oval in form, consisting of two storeys of pilasters, 
with windows or openings, the whole rising from the 
ground a height of seventy to eighty feet. The lower 
storey is Doric, and the upper of the Corinthian order, 
and being mostly composed of large blocks of stone, the 
surface is wonderfully entire. Where time or violence 
has seriously damaged the pilasters or arched openings, 
the French government, greatly to its credit, has effected 
repairs by the introduction of new stones. Neither 
the large arched openings in the lower storey, anciently 
used as the vomitoires or outlets, nor the openings above, 

int inwards in a direction parallel with each other. It 
pom ae ry that all the arches are concentric ; that is, 
proceed towards the centre of the oval; an arrangement 
which must have been accomplished with much addi- 
tional trouble to the planner and builders. Although 
now liberated, as I have said, from clusters of parasitic 
edifices, the building is not approachable on every point, 
for one side rests on an elevated part of the rocky knoll, 
which mars the general unity of the exterior wall. 

The only entrance now in use is at the western ex- 
tremity, and by this we were admitted through a lofty 
arched passage to the interior of the structure. Walk- 
ing forward, we are in the middle of a flat space, the 
original though partially broken floor of the arena, and 
around us, from the top of the podium or bounding 
parapet, to the summit of the outer wall, are seen gradu- 
ally ascending rows of stone seats. The rows, however, 
are greatly broken in some places, and in others they 
are entirely gone, showing the ghastly fragments of 
arches which once suppo: them. The whole in- 
terior area, including the space covered by seats, mea- 
sures an oval of 459 feet in length, and 338 in breadth, 
and accommodated 25,000 spectators. There never was 
any roof. All is open to the sky; but, from poles fixed 
in the upper part of the outer wall, awnings were drawn 
across to shelter the spectators from the sun. 

The ascent to the seats was by stone stairs 
from different entrances, and several stairs still remain. 
The visitor of the ruin, however, gains the top by 
arched doorways in the podium opening on the arena, 
through which the wild beasts were wont to be ushered 
from dens in the interior of the building. We were con- 
ducted into these dismal recesses, where were pointed out 
the dingy vaults in which these ferocious beasts, and also 
the ‘ortunate beings whose doom it was to encounter 
them in the arena, were these 
gloomy passages we ascen y one 0 stairs to a 
part of the amphitheatre the least decayed. Here, 
sitting down, we could estimate the imposing scene 
which the place must have presented when filled with 
spectators. From the front, or lowest, to the topmost 
seat, we reckoned, as nearly as possible, thirty rows of 
stone benches, each from sixteen to eighteen inches 
broad, by about the same in depth; by which means, 
every block or bench, while serving as a seat for one 


Fr ar gers the feet of the y immediately | th 


What seemed a little no two rows 


were alike in dimensions, though quite regular in gene- 
ral aspect. Probably the accommodation was suited in 
some degree to the different ranks of spectators. 

The spot on which we had seated ourselves was in 
the southern side of the oval, midway from the front 
to the upper extremity. Here the seats seemed most 
entire, and we were able to count at least twenty rows 
together in a nearly undamaged condition. So huge are 
the square blocks of stone forming the seats, that great 
violence must have been employed to uplift and destroy 
them. In all probability, they were abstracted as build- 
ing materials for the numerous churches and convents 
which were erected in the town during the middle ages, 
or for the walls and towers raised in defence of the place. 

At present, all cumbrous rubbish being removed, 
leaving the ruin glear, we are enabled to note with per- 
fect accuracy the internal organisation of the structure. 
Except, indeed, that large patches of the seats are gone, 
exposing the tops of the arches which bore them up, 
everything is much in the state in which it was left 
. J the Romans, although fifteen hundred years have 

since they set their foot within it. 

t is only, I imagine, by a visit to such a place that 
one can fully realise an idea of the barbaric amusements 
of the Roman people. Here the thing is before us, an 
undoubted substantiality. The stories of gladiators 
fighting against each other in the arena—of unhappy 
Christian captives being set upon by savage beasts of 
prey—of slaves and malefactors condemned to wrestle 
in deadly struggle, all for popular amusement, are felt 
to have been no fictions, but sad realities. From the 
bench whence we now looked down on the arena, doubt- 
less, had been shouted the horrid hoe habet which signa- 
lised the death-wound of the unfortunate combatant, 
accompanied by the ominous turning downwards of the 
thumbs, which bade the conqueror despatch his victim. 
Realising, by a small stretch of fancy, the spectacle of 
such barbaric amusements, a visit to the amphitheatre 
of Arles likewise affords a vivid notion of the greatness 
of the Roman people in works of art. Although much 
smaller than the Coliseum at Rome, the edifice we are 
now visiting is nevertheless on a stupendous scale, and 
the cost of its erection must have been enormous. It 
affords a lively illustration of the importance in the 
Roman state of that privileged class, usually called ‘ the 
people,’ but in reality a burghal aristocracy. Amphi- 
theatres were erected for the amusement of this class 
in Nismes, and other places comparatively of a provin- 
cial character, and all the entertainments were provided 
at the public cost. The only restriction consisted in 
taking the seat which was assigned, and this was regu- 
lated by rank and other circumstances. In the front, 
next the podium, were placed the senators, ambassadors 
of foreign nations, and also, in a particular seat, the 
emperor, or his representative the prefect. Next were 
seats assigned to the judges and ordinary magistrates ; 
these, as well as the seats in front, being provided with 


leading | cushions. The next higher rows, styled the 


were of right taken by ‘the people.” And upper- 
most and most distant benches, like the galleries of 
modern theatres, were appointed to the inferior orders 
and slaves. these slight il 

Not to dwell unnecessarily on these slight illustra- 
tions, we may now quit the spot where we have been 
a few minutes ruminating, and ascend the sloping 
rows of steps to the top of the building. Here a more 
commanding view is obtained: but we may go still 
higher, and look without as well as within the amphi- 
theatre. Conducted by our guide, we were led up a 
narrow stair to the top of a massive square tower on 
the outer wall. This tower, which is a comparatively 
modern excrescence, is matched by another on the op- 
posite side. Both are understood to have been erected 
about a thousand years ago, when the building was 
used as a fort either by the Saracenic intruders in this 
part of France, or by the native powers who expelled 

em. Other two similar towers—four having been 
erected—are now gone. 
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wide and uninterrupted view over the town immediatel y 
below us, and of the great marshy plain 
stretched southwards to the Mediterranean, an: d throug! 
which the branches of the Rhone were 
way amidst groves of willows—the whole a dreary aot 
whence the heat of the sun was raising an unwhole- 
some mist. On descending to the arena, we looked 
round for some kind of inscription, but were not more 
successful in the search than hosts of antiquaries who 
had gone before us. Faint traces of characters are alone 
visible on the broken marble slabs which face the po- 
dium. It is understood that the building was erected 
in the reign of the Emperor Titus, nearly eighteen 
hundred years ago. 

Our next visit was to a singularly beautiful relic of 
art, which has lately been exposed to view ata short 
distance from the pa on ground a little more 
elevated. This is the fragment of a Roman theatre, 
which had for centuries been partly buried in rubbish, 
and partly engrossed in some mean domestic structures. 
The principal objects now standing exposed in the midst 
of the excavation are two marble columns of the Corin- 
thian order, surmounted by a portion of elegant en- 

tablature. These had formed pillars of the scene, 
others for a similar purpose being destroyed, and lying 
in pieces on the ground. Part of the flight of stone 
seats for the audience is also entire, with some portions 
of walls used for the orchestra and the support of the 


stage. 

Throughout the town there are other antiquities worth 
visiting, and a museum of relics formed in a disused 
church; but any notice of these would not afford mat- 
ter of interest to the reader, whom I therefore invite to 
follow us in our next move in quest of the picturesque. 
This was no less than a voyage by steam back to Beau- 
caire, where, having once more groped our way through a 
whirlwind of limestone dust, we were so fortunate as to 
find seats in a railway train ready to set off for Nismes. 
This was a journey of more than twenty miles, but was 
rapidly performed, and the only discomfort attending it 
was the blowing of one of those strange gusty winds 
which haunt the borders of the Mediterranean, and 
whirl not only dust, but small stones and other light ob- 
jects into the atmosphere. 


BENEFICIAL CO-OPERATION OF THE 
WORKING-CLASSES. 


WE have had a vast number of inquiries regarding the 
article which under this head appeared in the Journal on 
the 4th of the past month; and with a view to supply 
such further information as may enable bodies of work- 
men to enter into arrangements similar to those existing 
amongst the men employed by Mr Ramsay in the light- 
ing and cleaning departments of the Edinburgh police, 
we lay this article before our readers. With those who, 
like ourselves, take an interest in everything which 
concerns that great mass of our countrymen who 
earn their bread by bodily labour, any measure tendi 
in however small a degree, to ameliorate the 
ships and distresses incident to their condition in life, 
ill always be viewed with a high degree of interest 
and favour; and if there be any considerable number of 
persons who entertain the opinion that the working- 
classes themselves are dis: to look with a) pathy and 
indifference on schemes of this character, we Love only 
to refer to the multitude of inquiries produced by our 
notice of the scheme in operation amongst Mr Ramsay’s 
men, as a conclusive and satisfactory reply. It is indeed 
pleasing to find large bodies of workmen in every dis- 
trict of the kingdom eager and anxious for information 
as to the means of emancipating themselves from the 
thraldom and degradation of dependence on charity, and 
entering with earnestness and avidity into the conside- 
ration of a scheme which eleemosynary aid, 


and trusts only to that relief and assistance which it 
purchases and pays for, and which, for a given conside- 
ration, it is entitled to demand. 

Mr Ramsay’s scheme is of a twofold nature, and al- 
though its two branches are substantially separate, they 
admit of easy and beneficial combination; or, where 
their junction may be unnecessary, may be carried on 
separately. As stated in our previous Y article on this 
subject, the first is a benefit scheme, in the usual and 
proper sense of the word, securing an alimentary allow- 
ance, and medicine and medical attendance for the sick 
and hurt; an allowance for funerals; and finally, the 
division of the whole funds in hand at Martinmas and 
Whitsunday in each year, in exact proportion to the 
contributions. This branch of the scheme is compulsory, 
and contributions at the rate of 6d. per man per week is 
one of the conditions of obtaining employment in the 
establishment. The contributions are retained from the 
wages, and placed in bank weekly as collected. Nothing 
can be simpler, more efficient, or more easily worked 
than this important branch. A card, with the desig- 
nation of the scheme printed upon it, is put into the 
hands of each of the men, and on these cards each man 
legibly and accurately writes his address, and when 
illness occurs in his family, sends it to the medical 
officer, who, on receiving it, immediately visits and re- 
delivers the card, that it may be in readiness for the 
next occasion. If it happen to be the man himself 
who is taken ill, he sends notice also, on the first day 
of his illness, to his overseer, or to a member of the 
visiting committee, and on pay-day (Wednesday) pre- 
sents an application, upon a printed form which is 
furnished to him, for aliment; and, on this being sub- 
scribed by the medical officer, he receives his allow- 
ance of 9d. per day. Aliment, however, is not allowed 
to any one who has been less than fourteen days on 
the establishment from the date of his last appoint- 
ment, nor whose illness has been brought on by his 
own misconduct. Those receiving aliment are not 
mitted to be out of their dwellings after eight o’clock in 
the evening, on pain of being struck off the roll of the 
establishment, and deprived of all further benefit; and 
no aliment is to those in receipt of any public 
charity. Funeral money is paid on a certificate of death 
by the medical officer, and of interment by a member of 
the visiting committee; and if a coffin be required from 
the undertaker having the contract for furnishing them, 
the price is retained out of the funeral money. If the 
funeral money shall not be claimed till the second termly 
division after the death of the party, it is then to be dis- 
tributed as a part of the free dividend; but no funeral 
money is allowed in any case where the expenses of the 

committee, if they see 
=. may withhold payment till a receipt for payment 
of the churchyard dues is presented to them. 

In so far as a mere t scheme goes, these arrange- 
ments seem at once simple, judicious, and comprehen- 
sive, and afford in a limited degree nearly all the advan- 
tages which can be derived from any similar design. 
The allowances both for sickness and funerals are no 
doubt small, but then the wages of the men are not such 


-| as enable them to afford a high rate of contribution. 


This, however, is the less eye as they are all 
strongly urged to enter at least one other benefit society, 
and thus to a certain extent to protect themselves against 
one of the worst evils of sickness in the house of the work- 


expenditure for the Saif pone ended 15th November last, 
for aliment, at 5s. 3d. per week, bre 
and for funeral money, at the rate of L.4, L.3, and 1 
for a man, a wife, and child respectively, only L.12, 
the strength of the establishment during that 
averaging 152 men. The average cost to each man for 
aliment, therefore, is only a fraction more than 54d. for 
the half year, or eight-tenths of a farthing per man per 


> 
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ing-man—that of poverty—a recommendation which, 
almost without - has been acted on. The cost 


If 
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Tals is a fraction more than 1s. 74d. in the half 
almost exactly three farthings per man per 

L.15, 188. 74d., and the aggregate cost per man 2s. 1d., 
or rather less than 1d. per man per week. These, added 
to the fixed allowance of 2d. 
surgeon, amount to a total expense man 
week nearly, being tite end ef the 
retained as contributions, and enabling the committee | tion. 
to return 6s. 6d. to each man out of 13s. contributed 
within the half year. The season, to be sure, has 
been a remarkably healthy one; but the wages must be 
miserable indeed which cannot afford so small a sum 
wherewith to purchase so many advantages. 

From an elaborate table of statistics, prepared by Mr 
Ramsay, applicable to a period of five years, and laid 
before the commissioners of police, when the benefit 
scheme was under their consideration, it appears, that in 
a number of yearly societies, where a similar amount of 
benefit is as in that of the police, comprising an 
annual aggregate of 1823 members of all ages—from 15 
to 60—the average cost for aliment was three farthings 
per member per week; and for funeral money, a sum 
represented by a decimal of 98, or something less than 
apenny. This is higher than the police scheme has yet 
cost; but as many of the members of which these socie- 
health, the avocations of another ion sedentary and 
unhealthy, and the ages of a co derable section unfa- 


the winter, may be taken as a close approximation to the 
expense of maintaining a society where all the members 
are able-bodied workmen engaged in out-door employ- 
ment. When a higher rate of benefit is required, or 
where circumstances exist unfavourable to the health 
of the members, an increased rate of contribution is of 
course necessary. 
It is proper to notice a circumstance which has in 
some measure no doubt beneficially affected the results 
of the police benefit scheme, and that is, that, as a body, 
they are probably not excelled for sobriety by any similar 
number of men of their own rank in the empire; a 
remarkable and gratifying proof of which is to be found 
in the fact, that during the whole of the holidays at the 
end of 1843 and the commencement of 1844, out of 180 
men then employed, not one was known to have been 
in the slightest degree under the influence of liquor. 
Arising out of the benefit scheme, and closely connected 
importance and advantage even to the former. The 
purpose of this was to procure certain necessary articles 
for the use of the men at the lowest wholesale 


to enter into a contract for bread; and when it is stated 
that, as soon as the matter became known, although the 
committee limited their applications for offers to a small 
number of bakers of the first respectability, known to 
sell only bread of the first quality, they offers from 
several persons to furnish it at 16 per cent. discount 
from the ordinary mer Baek price. the committee 

contented themselves with a much lower 


stated that several of the men required seven loaves a 

the contract was en on, 
350 to 420 loaves weekly. 
The next article contracted for was the best oatmeal, 
delivered in quantities of not less than a firlot (35 Tbs). 
price, being 


lent quality. A fixed price at the pit was agreed to, 
and a person engaged to deliver coal in quantities of 
not less than half a ton as required. The price, in- 


per ar cartage, was only 8s. per ton, and as the article 


TS a superior quality, it has given great satisfac- 
early all the men were in the practice of pur- 
oe coal in single hundredweights, for which 

paid from 7d. to 8d., being from 11s. 8d. to 13s. 4d. per 
ton, and of a quality greatly inferior. The comfort and 
economy of thus obtaining coal in cart-loads at a low 
rate is of great value, and has been fully appreciated. 

In October, the committee bought several hundred 
bolls (4 ewt. to a boll) of potatoes from a farmer, up- 
wards of 300 bolls of which are already delivered ; the 
are furnished in quantities of not less than half a 
Some of the men use six or seven bolls in the season, 
the average being from three to four. 

The purchase of other articles has been contemplated ; 
but as yet it has been limited to those we have enume- 
rated. One obstacle in the way of extending these con- 
tracts will readily present itself, in the difficulty of 
thoroughly specifying and defining the quality of the 
articles required. The principle adopted by Mr Ram- 
Mh n this point, is to contract only for such articles as 

‘it of easy comparison with a sample, or which yon f 
be specified with so much precision as to quality, 
ditions of delivery, &c. as not to admit of hare 
Where one or other of these rules cannot be applied, 
the trust must be in the mutual understanding and 


than | good faith of the parties. 


When the co-operative branch of the scheme was 
the first obstacle arose from the want of 
funds. In order to form a small capital, it was agreed 
that the surplus cash belonging to the benefit scheme 
should be applied to this new porpese and to augment 
this stock, as well as to establish the individual credit 
of the men, each of them subscribed such small sums 
as their means could afford, and as their requirements 
as to the articles contracted for rendered 
In this way each man became of an imme- 
diate interest in the fund to the extent of the value of 
his share of the surplus of the benefit scheme, and of 
the capital he paid in added together, and to the amount 
of these at least he was entitled to be supplied with 
such articles as were contracted for by the committee. 
Many of the men, besides, found it a most useful place 
of deposit for such little savings as they could from 
time to time spare from their wages. Deposits, varying 
from sixpence to three and four shillings a-week, were 
accordingly made; and as these might at all times be 
got up on demand, under deduction only of what might 
be owing to the scheme, sums were accumulated for the 
er necessary purposes, w. in some instances 
at least, would probably have been squandered on less 
important articles. 

e wages of each man being paid with the utmost 
regularity, it was laid down at the outset, as a fixed rule, 
that, supposing a aaa were supplied with bread, meal, 
coal, or potatoes, from the scheme, he should make a 
weekly payment equal to the extent of his weekly con- 
sumption of the articles furnished. A man, for example, 
who required four loaves of bread in the week, a firlot of 
meal in a fortnight, a boll of potatoes in a month, and a 
ton of coal in three months, for the whole of the 
bread, the half of the meal, fourth of the potatoes, 
Sony pe twelfth of the coal, every week. In this way 

they paid exactly for what they got, at the same rate 

weekly quantities; with this important difference, 
that articles of the very best quality were supplied to 
them at the very lowest wholesale 
It pega uently—indeed almost constantly— 
that men with large families required to order articles 


ance for the circumstance of an unusually healthy season, 
and also for the accounts being applicable only to the | 
summer half year, which is known to be healthier 
| | 
The idea, we believe, was suggested by an article which 
appeared in the Journal on the 11th of May last, and 
adopted immediately thereafter. It was then proposed 
rate of discount, on the ground that they wished the 
contractor to realise a fair profit, and furnish an unex- 
pee article both as to weight and quality. ‘The 
value of this contract ; be conceived, when it is 
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ly to twice or thrice the amount of their interest 

the fund; and in order to accommodate them, and at 
the same time to protect the committee, whose services 
in the whole business are purely gratuitous, a printed 
form of application for the articles was autho- 
rising the committee, in the event of the applicant 
leaving the establishment while any part of the articles 
were unpaid, to uplift whatever money might be due to 
him either on account of the benefit scheme, the co- 
operative fund, or for wages, and to apply it in liquida- 
tion of any claim against him for articles furnished. 
A printed form in similar terms is also, in such cases, 
required to be subscribed by two persons on the estab- 
lishment as cautioners, so that the committee are, on 
«aaa tolerably well protected against loss by bad 


The clerk for the benefit scheme is also clerk for this 
branch, and no goods of any description are furnished 
to any one except on his order. 

The benefits arising from these conjoined schemes 
are probably more numerous and important than may 
at first sight appear. ‘The first and most obvious are 
clearly the providing a means of relief when the men are 
laid off work by sickness, and the payment of a sum on 
the death of any member of the family, for the purpose 
of defraying the funeral charges. Next to these in im- 
portance is the arrangement for providing medical at- 
tendance and medicine to the men and their families. 
The surgeon being elected by a committee appointed for 
that purpose by the men themselves, the utmost confi- 
dence is placed in his professional skill, while the right 
to demand his services in any emergency, and the con- 
sciousness that these services are paid for, elevates them 
in their own estimation, and places them in a position in 
all respects superior to those who are under the neces- 
sity of begging medical relief as a charity, and of sub- 
mitting, as sometimes happens, to be treated by persons 
in whose skill they have not the confidence usually in- 
spired by previous personal acquaintance. The division 
of the surplus funds at Martinmas and Whitsunday 
becomes an important contribution towards the pay- 
ment of the house-rent falling due at these terms; and 
to those who do not name it for that purpose, it comes 
opportunely either for the purchase of articles of dress, 
or as a nucleus to which further savings may be added. 
Amongst its negative merits, it may be mentioned that 
its meetings are never held in taverns, and that it is 
conducted without expense. But benefits of a higher, 
more ennobling, and more important character than 
those which pertain to the mere saving of money arise 
from this scheme, from the feeling of independence 
which it inspires and fosters, and from the boldness 
and manliness with which it trusts to its own efforts 
alone in its discarding of all reliance on extrinsic aid. 
That feeling, also, which is the very bane of the work- 
ing-classes—want of confidence in each other—is here 
practically subdued ; their interests inseparably united ; 
and individual wants and afflictions felt as matters in 
which all are concerned. We had almost added, that 
their sympathy for each other was promoted; but the 
writer of this article well knows the generous and kindly 
hearts of that portion of his brethren whose hands are 
hardened with daily toil; and if there be any class of 
his countrymen whose charities towards each other 
never fail, it is that of the humblest, the hardest 
worked, and the worst paid among them. He could 
tell of patient endurance, of self-denial, of exalted ge- 
parm g all calmly and unostentatiously exercised, 
and all unheard of by that mass of persons who call 
themselves the world, which would make the ears of 
the coldest tingle, and the proudest hang down their 


heads. 

It is perhaps scarcely to add that any body 
of men, consisting of a dozen or upwards, may enter into 
the whole or any part of these schemes. If the benefit 
scheme only be adopted, and if the number be very 
small, the benefits might either be longer deferred, or 
money borrowed to meet such contingencies as require 
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a larger sum than may be on hand at the time. A 
better way, perhaps, is to make no division of the 
funds for the first year, in the case of members 


e t 
who may leave, and to mn 


cow, s Mr Main, are more dense about London, and 
probably all other post cities, than elsewhere, because the 
vast quantity of fuliginous matter floating over such places 
mingles with the vapour, and renders. the whole so thick, 
that a noonday darkness is sometimes produced, rendering 
candles and gas-lights necessary for the transaction of the 
ordinary business of the shops and public offices. Such 
circumstances happen frequently during winter; but on 
some occasions (as about two o’clock p.M. on the 27th De- 

appearance is, however, ca y & very 0 

accident, namely, a change of winds, and which may be 
accounted for as follows:—The west wind carries the 
smoke of the city to the eastward, in a long train, extend- 
ing to the distance of twenty or thirty niles, as may be 
seen in a clear day by any m on an eminence, as, for 
instance, at Harrow-on-the-Hill. In this case, sup) the 
wind to change suddenly to the east, the great body of the 
smoke will be brought back in an accumulated mass, and 
as this repasses the city, augmented by the clouds of 
smoke from every fire therein, it causes the murky dark- 
ness alluded to. This effect of the smoke being thrown 
back on its source may be easily conceived ; indeed it ma) 
be seen, under favourable circumstances, first reverted, and 
gradually ———s till it is dispersed on the opposite 
side; but wherever the accumulation is, in its progress 
backwards there will be an unusual degree of darkness. 
It is to be observed, that the cause of is also the cause 
of the smoke floating near the earth ; and, of course, where 
there is so much of the latter, the former is doubly dense. 
Besides fogs, valle’ also usually 4 
panying east winds, especially in the spring mon 
the counties to the westward of the psi cong this is 
called London smoke ; but as it is seen to the eastward as 
well as westward of the city, the — is improper. 
The most natural idea we can form of this hazy appearance 
is, its being caused by the constitutional coldness of the 
east wind, which, checking the ascent of vapour raised by 
the sun, carries it horizontally along the lowest stratum of 
the air; hence its visibility. A lurid gloom is also sometimes 
produced by clouds of snow, when the water —> 
the air becomes frozen into spicula, and congregating into 
flakes, contrary currents of wind wheel them into irregular 
masses, which obstruct the light from the sky, so as to 
wrap every object immediately below in a p yellow 
light. This latter circumstance almost always preced 
- is a certain sign of, a fall of snow.— Magazine of Nat 

istory. 


CULTURE OF RICE IN CHINA, 


The Chinese conduct this cultivation with great care, 
endeavouring in this, as in all the offices of husbandry in 
which they engage, to draw from the soil the greatest 
possible produce. The care of the cultivator begins before 
the seeds are placed in the earth. The grains destined for 
that are put in baskets, and immersed in water, in 
which situation they remain for some days; this softens 
them, and tends to hasten their germination. The land 
which is to be sown with this crop is previously saturated 
with water, until the surface is like soft mud. In this 
state it is stirred up with a plough of very simple construc- 
tion, to which is yoked a single buffalo, A rude kind of 
hurdle, drawn also by one buffalo, succeeds the plough, the 
driver sitting upon the hurdle to increase its weight, b 
which means the clods are broken down, and the Be { 
made smooth. All stones are carefully removed; as far 
as possible, every weed is extirpated. Water is then 
let in upon the in just cient quantity to cover its 

, and a harrow, with several rows of great iron teeth, 
still farther smooths and completes the preparation of the 
ground. Only those grains which have sprouted in the 


a sort of standing capital. A year’s contributions would , 
thus always be on hand to cover any demands that 
might occur. ‘ 
LONDON FOGS. 
| 
| 
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| water are 8¢. heir Or sOWlNg, Since, as the the gun 
germinate, t ess is the rest are 
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of the ground ; this serving as a nursery for the rest. 
rp seeds have been sown, the points of the 
plants appear above the surface of the ground. As soon as 
the plants have acquired a little strength, they are sprinkled 
with lime-water, for the purpose of destroying insects, 
which might otherwise prey upon the young shoots. This 
operation is performed with a small basket, attached to a 
long handle, the basket being filled by immersion from 
another vessel ; it is moved over the plants, and the fluid 
runs through, and is thus equally distributed over them. 
When the young plants appear in thick vegetation, they 
are thinned; the su uous plants being carefully taken 
up with their rootlets, and transplan in a quincunx 
order in the unoccupied portion of the land which has been 
Pe a for their reception. No delay must take place in 
his work, so that the plants may be as short time as 

sible out of the ground ; a calm day is usually selected for 
the purpose. As soon as planting is completed, the water 
is admitted to overflow the plants. For the advantage of 
irrigation, the rice fields are usually situated near to a 
rivulet, d, or other water, from which they are sepa- 
rated sie we a bank, and through this a communication is 
readily made. Sometimes, however, it happens that the 
water is below the level of the fields; in this dilemma, the 
moisture so essential to the success of the crop is supplied 
by means of buckets, which is a most 
operation. The grounds are kept perfectly clean from 
weeds, which are taken up by the root with the hand, 
although the soil is in such a swampy state that the 
labourers employed in this task cannot step upon the 
ground without sinking knee deep. The maturity of the 
grain is known by its turning yellow in the same manner as 
wheat; it is then cut with a sickle, tied in sheaves, and 
conveyed into sheds or barns, where it is thrashed with 
flails very similar to those in England.—Porter, in the 

Agriculturist. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED YOUNG LADY. 


Her edication is slicked off complete; a mantymaker 
Rees her up well, and she is sent back to home with the 
‘ower stamp on her, ‘ edicated at a boardin’-school.’? She 
astonishes the natives round about where the old folks 
live, and makes ’em stare agin, she is so improved. She 
plays beautiful on the piano two pieces ; they were crack 
pieces, larned onder the eye and ear of the master; but 
there is a secret nobody knows but her---she can’t play 
nothin’ else. She sings two or three the last lessons 
larnt to school, and the last she ever will larn. She has 
two or three beautiful drawin’s ; but there is a secret here 
too--the master finished °em; and she can't do another. 
She speaks French beautiful; but it’s fortunate she ain’t 
in France now, so that secret is safe. She is a very agree- 
able gal, and talks very pleasantly, for she has seen the 
naar She was to London for a few weeks; saw the last 
play, and knows a great deal about the theatre. She has 
to the opera onc’t, and has seen Celeste and Fanny 
Essler, and heard Lablache and Grisi, and is a judge of 
dancin’ and singin’. She saw the queen a horseback in the 
Park, and is a {dee of ridin’; and was at a party at Lady 
Syllabub’s, and knows London life. This varnish lasts a 
whole year. The two new pieces wear out, and the songs 
t old, and the drawin’s everybody has seed, and the 
don millinery wants renewin’, and the queen has an- 
other B page and there is another singer at the opera, 
and is gone but the credit, ‘she was edicated at a 
boardin’- Sam Slick in England. 


THE STURGEON FISHERY. 


The river its mouth, is the 

oo scene of this fishery. hen the fish enter the river, 

which they do, like many others, at stated seasons, for the 
enclosures of 


ies, breeds the jan in such numbers, 
as to fill the rivers flowing into that sea. Fifteen thou- 
sand st are sometimes taken in one day with the 
hook, at station of Sallian on the Persian coast ; and 


from the air-bladder, and large quan- 
tities of it are annually imported into England from St 
Petersburg. Caviare is a preparation from the roe, of a 
strong, oily, but agreeable flavour; and is increasing in 
estimation here, if we may judge by the increased im 
tation of it: a great deal is also consumed in Italy. 


THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 
THE GERMAN OF DEVERN.) 


A Love.y Rose and Lily growing 
In a garden, side by side, 
The Rose, with love’s own radiance glowing, 
Turned and said, in beauty’s pride; 
* Wherefore raise thy head so high, 
Since not half so fair as 1? 


Sure all the magic charms that hover 
O’er the lips of maiden fair, 
In my bosom's depths the lover, 
Fondly seeking, findeth there: 
On her dewy lips repose . 
All the glories of the Rose !’ 


The Lily turned to speak, soft smiling 
With a proud yet gentle grace, 
For well she knew the charm beguiling 
Of her pure and virgin face : 
* The whiteness of the maiden’s breast, 
Of beauty is the surest test.’ 


That moment, through the garden bounding, 
Comes the treasure of my life; 

As light they hear her footfall sounding, 
Ceased each angry word of strife. 

The lovely flowers she stands befvre, 

And they are sisters evermore ! 


Her fair young cheek, where lilies, roses, 
In fast friendship ever bloom, 
To the rival flowers discloses, 
In beauty’s garden both have room: 
Each declares, from envy free, 
None so beautiful as she ! 


Jan. 1845, E. L. 


ARSENIC. 


M. Grimand, a chemist of Poictiers, oom the follow- 
ing mode of rendering poisoning by arsenic more difficult. 
He recommends that this article shall be sold only when 
mixed with a certain quantity of sulphate of iron and 
cyanure of potash. About one per cent. of each substance 
would, he alleges, be sufficient. The arsenic, thus quali- 
fied, shows itself either by colour or smell, when used in 
the various aliments fit for man. Thus, arsenic 

this way, and thrown into warm meat soup, gives imme- 
diately a green bronze colour ; into hot milk, an opal ; into 
red wine, a violet ; into bread, a deep blue ; and so on for 
twenty mixtures on which M. Grimaud has made 

ments, 


PREPARATION OF COFFEE. 


It is a fact well known in e, that the water of the 
wells in that town is better pted for use in making 
coffee than the river water ; comparative analyses of the 
water indicate that this d ds on the carbonate of soda 
contained in the former. Pleischl found this opinion cor- 
roborated by the fact, that a small quantity of the salt 
added to coffee improves its flavour, and advises conse- 
quently the addition of 43 — of thie pure carbonate to 
each pound of roasted coffee, as an improvement to the 
flavour, and also to the curative effect of this beverage, 
as it neutralises the acid contained in the infusion.— Phar 
maceutical Journal. 


*,° Complete sets of the Journal, First Series, in twelve volumes, and also 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
{ strong stakes are set across the current, to intercept and pre- 
vent their return ; the enclosures narrow up the river, and 
the animal getting into these confined p hommes is easily | 
ared. This fish (Accipenser sturo), of which there are 
| 
upwards of 700,000 were taken in the year 1829 in the | Bence seipenny 
| Russian dominions off the coast of the Caspian. The flesh 
of the sturgeon is salted and dried for consumption during 
the numerous fasts enjoined by the Greek church ; but the 


